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Every Period Has Its Own Ambitions 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


eS VERY active man has his ideals and 
purposes, and it is only in their 
accomplishment that he finds any 
} pleasure. In every period of the 
AS me world’s history there has been a 
% certain definite trend toward an 
ideal. If that ideal was one that was 
good for the world at large, then the results were 
good. But on the whole, much the same effort and 
much the same idealism always stirred active men 
regardless of the way in which they wended. 





There has been a period when, as we put it, men 
strove solely for money. It would be better to say 
they sought for industrial power as measured pecuni- 
arily, for nearly all the profit made they put back into 
industry. It was a period of real frugality. Few 


industrial leaders spent much money on their own" 


comforts and pleasures. The captains of industry were 
master cogs in the industrial machine, who, while 
they helped to drive it with much noise and heat, 
were also driven by it. Their ideal was large industrial 
accomplishment. It was no mean ideal after all. It 
was often attacked by those whose ends were solely 
to acquire money and the comforts that went with it, 
and who wanted no part in the industrial machine, 
either as master cogs or as specks of sand on the brake 
wheel. 


But there have been times when money figured but 
little, directly or indirectly. Many have represented 
them as better than the times of what they please to 
call ‘‘money-lust,”’ but most of us know they were not. 
Thus it was in the days of the Crusades, when the 
desire of every active man was to spend himself in the 
wars, when the rich man was regarded with little but 
contempt. At other times the call that sounded 


largest to the world’s leaders was to build spacious 
cathedrals, miles of cloisters and acres of nunneries. 
In others, as in England before the war, the aim of the 
idealist lay in public life and rarely, if at all, in making 
money. General approbation, whether in, public or 
in private, whether expressed volubly at the hustings 


or quietly by the fireside, was all that the English- 
man of family believed was really worth the while. 


They come and go these moods of men. Active men 
are always active in seeking such ends as present 
themselves as being worthy. Today it seems as if a 
new period approached when the leaders of men would 
aspire, not merely to control the finances of industry, 
but to be acclaimed leaders of the rank and file 
employed at their plants. They will care less about 
the dividends of their factories and, therefore, about 
the extension of them, than upon the reaction of their 
operations upon the lives and hearts of their em- 
ployees and their families. 


Ambition they will still have. They will still scurry 
along the road as before, but it will be a different 
road. A new goal as compelling and as pleasing as the 
one they will have deserted will lead them on. 


Where before they looked at success of the industry, 
now they will look at turnover, not indeed as an un- 
economical and inefficient leak in industry, but rather 
as being an evidence of their unfortunate unpopu- 
larity as industrial leaders. Where before they sought 
to lay off every unnecessary man, now they will try 
and keep all their employees working steadily, even 
at some loss, because the happiness of their men will 
be their aim rather than such success as will place 
them in control of larger industrial forces. 


The change may come slowly, but it seems to be on 
its way. It will not be without its drawbacks to the 
Nation as a whole, and it will not be without its 
advantages. A sheltered workman is sometimes a 
contented man and produces a large product. Again, 
he is sometimes an inefficient man, seeing that 
efficiency is no longer a sine gua non for employment, 
In a nation when men are inefficient, wages must be 
low and living conditions hard. So the desire for the 
approval of the workingman may work to the detri- 
ment of that sheltered employee. The rough-and- 
tumble ideals of the passing day may after all—who 
knows?—be more kindly than the industrial-leader- 
ship ideal that seems to be likely to dominate to- 
morrow. : 
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Vesta Coal Co.’s Modern System of 
Mine Haulage 


By RALPH W. MAYER 


California, Pennsylvania 


ESTERN Pennsylvania coal mines have some 
W of the most extensive wire-rope haulage sys- 

tems in the country. In some of the modern 
mines of this section underground and surface trans- 
portation of coal is effected by a combination of rope 
and electric haulage. The lowest coal haulage cost in 
the world, per ton-mile, from the working face in the 
mine to the point of consumption is probably that of 
the Vesta Coal Co., at California, Penn., a subsidiary 
of the Jones & Laughlin, Ltd., of Pittsburgh, Penn. 
The mines of this company possess a number of natural 
advantages all of which are fully utilized. The Jones 
& Laughlin company consumes the entire output of the 
Vesta mines, which in 1916 amounted to 3,Q00,000 tons; 
since that time this tonnage has been increased. These 
mines work steadier than operations which sell their 
coal in the open market, and thus the Vesta company 
is enabled to reduce overhead expenses. 

The Vesta coal-haulage system includes electric motor 
transportation from the coal face to a central under- 
ground station where the motors leave their loads; 
a tailrope haulage system handles the cars from this 
point to the tipple. The haul from the tipple to the 
point of consumption is by water, the cheapest trans- 
portation known. The main electric haulage roads 
leading to the central gathering station vary, being from 
2 to 5 miles in length; the central station is about 43 
miles from the tipple, which is on the Monongahela 
River. Thus the distance from the tipple to the inner- 
most workings is something like 10 miles. The coal 
seam outcrops about 40 ft. vertically above the river 
and a steel trestle a half mile long connects the mine 
opening with the tipple (Fig. 1). The trestle and 


haulage road with the unique overhead arrangement 
for carrying the electric power cables is shown in Fig. 
2. The coal runs by gravity from the tipple into 
barges on the river and is unloaded again at its des- 
tination by huge power shovels. A conveyor line for 
loading coal into railroad cars near the tipple is shown 
in the background of Fig. 1, in the illustration to the 
left. 

The coal seam is practically level in the Vesta mines, 
but in case of variation from this rule the dip is toward 
the river and in favor of the loads. The method of 
mining here includes main haulage roads driven on 
the butts of the coal; face entries are driven from 
the main roads, and butt entries, in turn, are driven 
from these face entries and practically parallel to the 
main haulage roads. Thus nearly all the rooms turned 
off the butt entries are driven on the face of the coal 
and mining is facilitated thereby. Throughout the 
mine the tracks are run right up to the face, no coal 
being shoveled twice; it is shoveled direct from the 
bottom at the face in both rooms and entries. 

Mechanical haulage is used exclusively at the Vesta 
mines, no animal transportation of coal being em- 
ployed at all at this plant. There are 44 electric haul- 
age locomotives used underground here, a 30-ton six- 
wheel motor being the largest size in service at these 
mines. Thirteen-ton motors are used generally on main 
haulage roads. The gathering motors are 4-, 6-, 8- and 
10-ton machines equipped with cable and reel to enable 
the motors to run into rooms. The gathering motors. 
handle the cars from the partings on the main haulage 
roads to the rooms. : 

All main haulage roads meet at a central station where 








FIG. 1. 











VESTA COAL CO.’S NO. 4 PLANT ON THE MONONGAHELA RIVER IN PENNSWLVANIA 


I.eft—Tipple for loading barges; conveyor for loading railroad cars in background. Right—Steel trestle connecting tipple with mine 
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FIG. 2. 











the motors leave their trips of loaded cars. This station 
has both an empty and loaded track, each being about 
2400 ft. long and holding some 240 cars. The length 
of the main haulage roads feeding this central station 
varies from 2 to 5 miles. The longest of these haulage 
roads has three partings and haulage sections on it, 
to which the gathering motors pull coal. The coal left 
by the gathering motors at the partings on this road 
is hauled by a 30-ton motor to the central gathering 
station. This giant motor is easily capable of handling 
400 tons of coal on one trip; its usual load is about 
100 cars. There are six main haulage roads; the five 
not covered by the 30-ton motor are served by 13-ton 
motors. 

The section gathering stations on the main haul- 
age roads are made by driving an entry through the 
solid coal. A pillar, locally called a rib, is left between 
it and the main haulage track. This entry is driven 
wide enough to accommodate both an empty and loaded 
track; it is usually about 1400 ft. long and parallels the 
main haulage track. Thus these local gathering sta- 
tions serve as partings for the main haulage road, 
which is kept clear for through traffic at all times. Each 
of these partings is in charge of a parting boss who is 
under the supervision of a motor boss. The duty 
of the parting boss is to see that the empty cars are 
apportioned to the different motors of his section and 
that they are ready at the partings for the motors. 
He sees that the coal is hauled off the partings promptly 
so that there is no congestion of cars. In general he 
performs the duties of an assistant motor boss. 

Various types of gathering motors are in use at 
the Vesta mines, some special motors being employed for 
specific purposes. For example, in sections where pil- 
lars are being robbed (locally called rib workings) the 
tracks run across the ends of the pillars, necessitating 
some sharp curves. Motors with a short wheel base 
are used for this work; also, motors with low frames 
are used in sections where the bottom has, heaved or 
creep has occurred, leaving a low top. 

All the entries have trolley wires, and when a gath- 
ering motor is about to enter a room, a copper hook 
on the end of the motor cable is hung on to the entry 





VIEWS OF STEEL TRESTLE CONNECTING VESTA NO. 4 TIPPLE WITH THE MINE 

















The motorman fastens the trolley pole down 
to the motor frame. Steel rails are used entirely and 
act as the return circuit from the room face. On the 
face entries the track rails are connected to copper 
cables which act as the return circuit to the power 
house. The track rails in the rooms are not bonded but 
depend on the fishplates connecting the rails to carry 
the return circuit. All rails on entries throughout 
the mine are bonded with copper connections. Two 
men form a motor crew—a motorman and a snapper— 
the latter coupling and uncoupling cars, attending to 
hand brakes and throwing switches. 

The motors have a trolley pole on each side, various 
sections of the mine having the trolley wire on that 
side of the track best suited to local conditions. A 
clearance space of 23 ft. is left between the cars and 
the rib of the entry on the side of the entry oppo- 
site the trolley wire. The wheels of all the motors are 
outside the motor frame, but they are protected by 
suitable frame construction against damage from acci- 
dents. Anyone who has had to do with a derailed 
motor appreciates how much easier it is to place re- 
railing devices under outside wheels than under those 
of the inside type. 

Ail room switches have bridles on the latches, which 
are thrown with levers. The switch points are held 
in position by a weight on the lever. This lever 
may also be installed so as to act as an automatic switch 
for a car coming out of a room onto the entry. 

In gathering cars from a panel of rooms the following 
method is adopted. The motorman runs the trip of 
empties into a nearby vacant room and leaves it there 
while he pulls the loads out of all the rooms. Starting 
at the inby end of the entry the loaded car is pulled 
out of each room in turn and left standing on the 
entry at the room until all the toads are out of the 
rooms. The motorman then shoves the loads up the 
entry toward the face until they clear the last room 
inby, the snapper meanwhile coupling them together 
as they move up the entry. _He then backs the trip of 
empties into each room, starting at the outby room, 
and leaves the end car in each room. . 

In case pillars are being drawn on an entry and 


trolley. 
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no empty track is available in a vacant room, then the 
cars are changed differently. Commencing at the outby 
end of the entry, an empty car is left in each room neck. 
Then the motor starts at the last room inby and pushes 
the empty car to the room face, where it is coupled up 
to the loaded car. The two cars are now pulled out to 
the entry and the load left on the entry just inby of the 
room while the empty car is pushed up the room again 
to the face and left there to be loaded. This operation 
is repeated at each room in the panel. Then the loads 
are coupled up and moved to the nearest parting or 
gathering station. One motor gathers the coal from all 
the rooms on a butt entry and three to six motors col- 
lect the loads for each gathering station. 

All coal in the Vesta No. 4 mine is brought from 
the face to the central gathering station by electric 
motors; from the central station to the tipple the 
transportation is by wire tailrope haulage over a single 
track road of 90-lb. steel rails. The entire output of 
the mine passes over this haulage or dilley road—coal 
as well as slate. This road also is provided with a 
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of Wilkes-Barre, Penn. It is probably the largest mine 
haulage engine in the United States. A 1000-hp. 25 x 
48-in. engine handles the trips of cars from the power 
house to the tipple. A round trip on the dilley road 
is about 9 miles, and the run is made in from 17 to 
22 min. when hauling coal. This includes the time 
required for making the four stops at the power house 
necessary to change the ropes from one haulage unit 
to the other. To make the trip in the time noted re- 
quires running at express train speed on some parts 
of the road. A good track and road bed are abso- 
lutely essential. As a matter of fact a wreck on the 
dilley road is practically unknown unless the haulage 
rope-breaks, or cars get away from the partings with- 
out a rope coupled to them. 

In operation each trip carries a rider who signals 
the engine room when necessary by means of two light 
galvanized wires alongside the track. A piece of 
copper held against these wires closes the circuit and 
gives the signal. At regular signaling points a switch 
is used for this purpose. Signaling apparatus in the 




















FIG. 3. 


trolley wire and is equipped for motor haulage. With 
the exception of some pillar work, no coal is being 
mined along the rope haulage road. 

The rope haulage road underground follows the coal 
seam for about 4 miles of its length. Halfway, or 
about two miles from each end of this mine section, 
a gully cuts out the coal seam and the road is carried 
across from one hill to another by a steel bridge, 
shown in Fig. 3. The rope haulage engines and boiler 
plant are situated in this gully. The rope haulage is 
divided into two sections at this power house, one unit 
pulling the coal from the central gathering station as 
far as the power house, another unit handling it from 
here to the tipple. Each unit is independent, both 
as regards engines and boilers; both outfits are in the 
same building but in different rooms. 

Each haulage engine in the power house (Fig. 3) car- 
ries on its drums 2200 ft. of 1-in. tailrope and 1100 ft. 
of 1i-in. headrope. The coal is pulled from the central 
station in the mine to the power house by a 3500-hp., 
52 x 60-in. engine built by the Vulcan Iron Works, 





POWER HOUSE AND TRESTLE CONNECTING HILLS NOS. 2 
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engine rooms includes both a bell and a gong, and two 
sets of these signals are installed at each engine; 
if one set gets out of order the other set is thrown in 
circuit by means of a switch. Current for these signal 
wires is furnished by miniature dynamos. 

Electrical power for the mine is furnished by three 
750-hp., cross-compound engines operating generators 
delivering current at 550 volts. Eight Babcock & 
Wilcox stokers are used to fire the boilers in the large 
haulage unit and four of the same type of stokers are 
used on the other unit. The boiler-house coal is de- 
livered by the rope haulage road. The dilley road passes 
under the roof of the boiler house and over the boilers. 
Cars with coal for the boilers are switched to a 1000- 
ft. sidetrack at the power house, where they are weighed. 
Then the coal is crushed preparatory to feeding it to 
the stokers; it is handled by rubber belt conveyors. 

The dilley road is divided into four sections, each 
of which is inspected by a track walker before the man- 
trip runs over it in the morning’ During the day 
these four men replace rope rollers and sheaves; the 
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BRIDGE AND HAULAGE ROAD ENTERING 
HILL NO. 3 


FIG. 4. 


former carry the rope between the rails and the latter 
carry the return rope alongside the track. Miners and 
other employees are carried to work in the morning 
on the man-trip by rope haulage to the central gath- 
ering station in the mine, where the man-trip is split 
into three parts and each trip is hauled by a motor 
over the main haulage roads of the mine. There is an 
entrance to the workings at the end of the rope haulage 
system by which miners from the surrounding villages 
enter and get on one of these man-trips. .The man- 
trips stop at the different face entries to allow the 
miners to get off at the nearest point to their work. 
In the evening the miners are collected and hauled out 
of the mine. The track grade is light and the danger 
of accident is reduced to a minimum. 

The central gathering station is connected to the 
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tipple by a trunk line of single track, of 90-lb. rail. 
Eight miles of 90-lb. steel rails are used on the main 
haulage roads; the entries are laid- with 50-lb. rail 
and the room tracks have 30-lb. rail. Wood ties are 
used. The mine has about 300 miles of track—175 
miles in entries and 125 in rooms. When a room is 
finished or temporarily abandoned the track is re 
moved. Few ties are used in rooms, the following 
plan being adopted: As the mining machines leave 
some bottom coal, channels are cut in it, the track 
rails are placed in these channels and connected with 
fishplates. This makes a firm even bed for the rails, 
track is prevented from spreading as the rails are 
held in position by the channel, and they are prevented 
from turning by ties placed at intervals, say at the 
end of machine cuts. 


Ties are necessary at curves in rooms—for example, 
around the ends of pillars or in case track is carried 
into side cuts; here the motor would tend to pull the 
track out of alignment. Track rails are easily pulled 
out from under a roof fall; a short length of strong 
chain is used, being provided with a car coupling link 
at one end and a pair of fishplates bolted through the 
links in the other end. In removing a rail the fishplates 
on the chain are bolted to the exposed end of the rail 
and the other end coupled to an empty mine car; a 
motor then jerks out the rail. In this way several 
lengths of rail have been recovered from beneath a 
fall of rock. 


In entries the inequalities of the bottom cause an 
uneven grade on tracks, unless provided for; the track 
is surfaced by raising low points with long blocks or 
wedges. This makes a firm and even road bed which 
is further secured by waste between the ties as bal- 
last. No timbering which a runaway trip of cars might 
displace is used on the main haulage roads or on the 
dilley road. A large fully equipped motor repair shop 
and supply store room is situated about 4 mile inby from 
the central gathering station. A second motor pit is 
being constructed nearly 4 miles inside this point at 
the innermost workings of the mine. 























FIG. 5. 
Left—Bridge between hills Nos. 1 and 2. 





ROPE HAULAGE ROAD AT VESTA NO. 4 PLANT 
Right—Portal to hill No. 1. Guard rails at the side protect the bridge and the masonry 
from runaway cars 
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The track gage is 48 in. A road boss under the mine 
foreman has general charge of all track and trackmen, 
together with their laborers. The trackmen, when work- 
ing on an assistant foreman’s section of the mine, 
usually take orders from the assistant foreman. The 
motormen report on forms the number of cars of coal, 
rock and bugdust hauled during the day. The num- 
ber of cars in each trip is posted on a large black- 
board at the central gathering station; this gives the 
total daily number of cars moved to the mine end of 
the rope haulage. At the power house, midway in the 
rope haulage system, the number of cars passing that 
point are posted on a blackboard. At the tipple 
an itemized count of the cars and the weight of each 
car is kept. 

The mine cars at the Vesta No. 4 mine are mainly 
made of 3-in. sheet steel and the wheels have roller 
bearings. Stiff, double spiral springs slipped over the 
end of the drawbar under the car tend to lessen the 
strain on the car in starting and stopping. Special 
types of cars are used in this mine for specific pur- 
poses, such as cars for handling reels of cable or trol- 
ley wire, cars for hauling sand, water and various 
kinds of equipment. 





Flare-up in Baltimore Tunnel 


Cause of Catastrophe Still Unknown, but Evidently 
Was Not Due to Electricity Passing Through 
the Drawbars of the Mine Cars 


T 6:35 A.M. on the morning of June 5 a trip of 13 
A wooden mine cars, hauled by an electric locomo- 
tive, started into the water level drift, known as 
the Baltimore Tunnel, at the Baltimore colliery of the 
Hudson Coal Co. Investigations to date seem to estab- 
lish: (1) That there were approximately 150 men rid- 
ing in the empty cars; (2) that there were 14 twenty- 
five pound cans of black powder in the trip. 

The powder seems to have been placed in the cars as 
follows: Seven cans in the rear car, one can in the 
third car from the rear, five cans in the fourth car from 
the rear and one can which was found outside the 
trip along the rib about opposite the fourth car from 
the rear. 

The trip had proceeded to a point where the locomo- 
tive on the head end was approximately 150 ft. inside 
the mouth of the tunnel, the rear car being from 15 
to 20 ft. inside the mouth of the tunnel. At this point 
a tracklayer, walking out of the tunnel, shouted to the 
motor runner that the trolley wire at a point about 200 
ft. further in the tunnel was loose from a hanger. 
The motor runner stopped his trip, disconnected the 
electric locomotive from the trip and ran in a distance 
of about 250 ft. beyond where he left the trip standing 
and about 50 ft. inside the point where the trolley 
was loose from the hanger. He had about reached 
this point, stopped his locomotive and got off. Looking 
back he saw a flash in the trip. In some manner, not 
yet actually determined, the powder in the fourth car 
from the rear became ignited and in turn ignited 
the powder in the third car. After the ignition had 


taken place most of the men who were in the forward 
cars rushed back toward the mouth of the tunnel 
and, coming in contact with the flames and products 
of combustion by the powder, were either killed by 
burning or suffocation. 
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The total number of men who were killed or have 
since died in the hospitals is 91. The injured in the 
hospitals number 43, with a possibility of one or two 
of these men not recovering. 

In August, 1918, a number of the men employed at 
Baltimore Tunnel refused to go to work because the 
foreman would not grant them an empty trip to go into 
the workings, the rules being that the men must walk 
in with their explosives. Some of the working faces 
to which these men had to walk were 234 miles from the 
mouth of the tunnel, the large percentage of them being 
over a mile from the mouth. The morning on which 
they refused to work, Mr. O’Hara, the mine foreman, 
and Mr. McCrystle, the assistant colliery superintendent, 
met the men and persuaded them to go to work and 
stated that they would meet the mine grievance com- 
mittee in relation to the matter. The men, from time 
to time, had been in the habit, instead of walking to 
their working places to go as far as the inside of the 
tunnel and wait until an empty trip would go in, at 
which time they would “jump” the trip and ride in. 
This practice was difficult of detection and extremely 
hard to stop. Mr. O’Hara and Mr. McCrystle, after con- 
sidering the whole matter, decided that in their judg- 
ment it would be safer to grant the request of the men 
for an empty trip at 6:30 a.m. each morning if the 
men on the mine committee would in turn agree that 
no powder should be carried except in the last car of 
the trip, and that no men should ride in either the last 
car or the car next to it. At the meeting with the mine 
committee this was agreed to, with a further provi- 
sion that the mine committee would each morning check 
up the trip to see that each and every term of the 
agreement would be carried out. The mine foreman 
and assistant mine foremen from time to time checked 
up the trip and found the rule being obeyed, but on 
this particular morning the mine foreman was about 
1000 ft. from the drift on his way to the office from 
his home when the trip went in. 

The seven cans of powder in the rear car were not 
burned or exploded and were taken from the car in- 
tact after the accident. 





First Meeting of Coal Mining Electricians 
and Mechanics Institute 


The first meeting of the Coal Mining Electricians 
and Mechanics Institute was held in the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium at Charleston, W. Va., May 29 and 30, with 
about 300 in attendance. In spite of excessive heat and 
the fact that May 30 was a holiday, much interest 
was manifested and everyone stuck to the finish. 

In all, eleven papers were presented, most of them 
illustrated with moving pictures or lantern slides. 
Considerable interest was shown by the audience in 
the various papers, as was evidenced by the many ques- 
tions asked and the discussions that arose. The edu- 
cational advantages of such meetings were made 
clearly apparent and many expressions of satisfaction 
were heard on the large amount of information, appli- 
cable to everyday work, that was derived. 

It should be remembered that those present volun- 
tarily gave up a holiday and attended this convention 
in order to secure knowledge that would be of benefit 
to themselves and their employers. This speaks volumes 
for their enthusiasm. That the exchange was a wise 
one was the consensus of opinion afhong those present. 
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Coal Pyrite Resources of Tennessee’ 


By E. A. HOLBROOK AND WILBUR A. NELSON 





SYNOPSIS — Pyrite occurs in coal, usually in 
a more or less detached form. Experiments con- 
ducted wpon certain Tennessee coal-mine refuse 
would indicate that such pyrite might be com- 
mercially extracted therefrom. The extraction 
plants would be simple and comparatively inex- 
pensive. 





bination of iron and sulphur often known as 

“fools’ gold,” is of common occurrence in many 
kinds of rocks. Commercially it is important only as 
the basis for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, an acid 
essential in the manufacture of explosives, fertilizers 
and other chemical products. On roasting, the pyrite 
gives up its sulphur to form the gas, sulphur dioxide, 
which in turn is converted into sulphuric acid in large 
chambers, chiefly by the use of steam. 

Formerly most of the pyrite used in the United States 
came from Spain, although some sulphuric acid was 
manufactured by burning or roasting pure native sul- 
phur mined in Louisiana. At the beginning of the 
present war the Spanish supplies were cut off and it 
seemed essential, in view of the increased demand for 
sulphuric acid, to develop every available source of sup- 
ply in this country. Many pyrite mines were opened in 
the Appalachian Mountains, especially in northern 
Georgia; and increased attention was given to the sul- 
phur deposits in Louisiana and Texas. 

It is well known to those engaged in coal mining that 
frequently balls and bands of pyrite occur with the coal, 
and this impurity must be removed before the coal is 
placed on the market. Because the coal in a mine con- 
tains pyrite balls or bands, however, does not mean that 
the product of this mine is high in sulphur, or inferior 
in quality, for often the contrary is true; that is, the 
sulphur, having concentrated into definite balls and 
bands, leaves the true coal comparatively free from 
sulphur. 

Knowing that there were possible pyrite resources in 
certain of the coal mines in Tennessee, the State Geolog- 
ical Survey effected a codperation with the United States 
Bureau of Mines, by which a survey of the pyrite in 
Tennessee coal mines has been made, and favorable ma- 
terial has been tested in the laboratory used by the Bu- 
reau of Mines at Urbana, Illinois. 

At the present time (October, 1918) it appears that 
the great demand for pyrite has been met, partly by an 
unexpectedly favorable development of new sulphur re- 
sources in Louisiana and Texas, and partly by develop- 
ment of pyrite mines in the Appalachian Region and in 
Canada. Also it has not been considered opportune to 
interfere in any way with the production of coal. For 
these reasons the demand for coal pyrite has not been 
as great as was expected earlier in the year. However 


"Le brassy-yellow mineral pyrite (FeS,), a com- 


the supply known to be available constitutes a great . 





*Article published in ‘‘The Resources of ‘Tennessee,’ Vol. IX, 
No. 1. It is based on an inquiry made by the Tennessee Geological 
Survey in Codperation with the Bureau of Mines, through the 
Middle West Station of the latter, located at Urbana, Illinois. 


reserve in time of need, and calls attention to a poten- 
tial resource for the future. 

This report outlines the known coal pyrite resources 
of Tennessee and details tests made at Urbana, IIl., on 
crude pyrite from the mines of the Bon Air Coal and 
Iron Corporation, to learn if the material could be me- 
chanically treated to produce a pyrite of commercial 
purity. 

Outside of the large deposits of pyrite and pyrrhotite 
in east Tennessee in the Ducktown region, the state has 
an additional source of pyrite from certain of the coal 
seams of the Cumberland Plateau. 

The mines in the Bon Air-Clifty district all contain 
pyrite in the form of bands, nodules and kidneys, which 
are easily separated from the coal and can be recovered 
as a byproduct. It is estimated that the amount of 


Original Material, 422 Ib. 32.68% Sulphur 
Trial Test 





Crushed to 3-in. Maximum Size 





Jigged Without Sizing on a 2-compartment Jig 




















| I 
Ist Screen Bed 1st Hutch 2d Bed 2d al sah me aa 
Concentrates Concentrates  Middlings | Concentrates (Coal) 34 Ib. 
156 Ib. 24 Ib. 119 Ib. 26 0 Ib. 63.0 Ib. 8 1% 
37 0% 57% 28.2% 61% MO lfkesiae 
43 1%S. 44.0%S. 36.7%S. 36 1%S. 5 3%S. «enc 
19 8% Ash 
Recrushed to }-in. size 
Butchart Concentrating Table 
I | 1 
Concentrates Middlings Tailings Loss 
85 lb. 8 Ib. 19 Ib. 7 Ib. 
71 4% 6 7% 16.0% 5 9% 
41 6%S. 30 1%S8. 12.3%S. 
; 32.1% Ash 
NOTES.—1st Screen Bed Concentrated means the coarse concentrates saved on the Ist 
bed of the jig. ; 


2d Hutch Concentrates means the fine concentrates passing through this screen and saved 
at the bottom of the jig. 

Middlings means a product of pieces containing part coal and part pyrite which have to be 
ctushed finer before any separation of clean pyrite can be made. 


FIG. 1. FLOW SHEET OF COAL PYRITE CONCENTRATION 
MATERIAL FROM EASTLAND MINE 


pyrite, if all is recovered, from the mines in this district 
when operating at full capacity will be at least 50 tons 
daily. This estimate was made to include all the mines 
operating on the Bon Air branch of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. 

Clean samples of pyrite from some of these mines 
gave the following analyses: 








47.0 per cent. sulphur 
47.6 per cent. sulphur 
46.4 per cent. sulphur 


Carola Shaft, Bon Air, Tenn... 
Braeburn Mine, Eastland, Tenn..................-+5+ 
Ravenscroft Mine, Ravenscroft, Tenn.............++++ 





The mines on the Monterey branch of the Tennessee 
Central contain pyrite in a recoverable form. This py- 
rite is similar to that from the Bon Air district, on 
which tests were made. It is estimated that probably 
40 tons of pyrite a day could be recovered from this 
district. Clean samples of pyrite were taken from 
some of these mines, which gave the following analyses: 











46.4 per cent. sulphur 


Fentress Coal Co., Wilder, Tenn....... 
Peacock Mine, Big Mountain Coal Co., 
Tenn., Weather surface pyrite . 


Obey City, 


46.1 per cent. sulphur 


























Original Material, 809 Ib Sulphur Analysis, 40.5% 
Crush to }-in. size 
T T | I a 
ist Bed Ist Hutch 2d Bed 2d Hutch Waste Loss 
Pyrite Pyrite Middlings Middlings Tailings 57 Ib. 
214 Ib. 38 Ib. 268 Ib. 58 Ib. 173 Ib. 7 0% 
*26 5% 4.7% 33 2% 7 2% 21 4% 
45 2%S. 44 0%S. 43 9%S. 43 4%S. 26 3%S8. 
: 45 3%A. 
Crush to }-in. size 
308 Ib. 
Treat on a Concentrating Table 
Clean Pyrite Middlings Tailings Loss 
244 Ib. 25 Ib. 37 lb. 2.0 Ib. 
75.0% 77% 11.3% 6 0% 
44.9%S. 40.5%. 38 1%S. 
52 O%A. 





*26 5% means that 26.5 per cent by weight of the original material was saved here. 


FIG. 2. MINE REFUSE FROM RAVENSCROFT OPERATION 
OF BON AIR COAL AND IRON CORPORATION 


Hand cobbed samples of pyrite were taken from 
these mines, so as to show the approximate percentage 
of sulphur in carload lots of unwashed pyrite as it 
would be shipped from the mines if no plant for treat- 
ing the pyrite was installed. The following analyses 
show these results: 








43.88 per cent. sulphur 
46.40 per cent. sulphur 
43.72 per cent. sulphur 


Carrots Bhatt, Bon Air, TON ; «....5.<.0...0.6:0:6 s0s0c0s eee 
Braeburn Mine, Eastland, Tenn..................... 
Ravenscroft Mine, Ravenscroft, Tenn................ 
eg ESSE @ ae a re a 42.72 per cent. sulphur 
Fentress Coal Co., Wilder, Tenn.................... 45.08 per cent. sulphur 
Peacock Mine, Big Mountain Coal Co., Obey City, Tenn. 40.36 per cent. sulphur 
Brier Hill Collieries, Crawford, Tenn................. 36.08 per cent. sulphur 





The pyrite from the Fentress Coal Co. has been 
shipped to an acid manufacturer for some time, with 
satisfactory results to both the mine owners and the 
acid makers. The pyrite from all these mines, with the 
probable exception of the Brier Hill collieries, would 
be satisfactory for acid making after having been 
crushed and cleaned. 

Pyrite is also found in a few of the mines in the 
Tracy City-Coalmont district, but not in sufficient quan- 
tities to justify saving and shipping. In the north- 
eastern Tennessee coal field some pyrite occurs but no 
detailed investigation was made of this area. 


TESTS MADE AT URBANA, ILLINOIS 


About Sept. 1, 1918, two shipments of crude coal py- 
rite were received at the laboratory of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., from the 
Eastland and Ravenscroft mines of the Bon Air Coal 
and Iron Corporation, of Bon Air, Tenn. The possibili- 
ties of utilization of coal pyrite on a large scale for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid made it desirable to con- 
duct tests on this material to learn if mechanical crush- 
ing and washing would produce a high-grade commer- 
cial pyrite free from coal and other impurities and 
with possibly clean coal as a byproduct. The report fol- 
lowing gives an outline of the final tests, together with 
a flow-sheet outlining a possible method of mechanically 
treating these materials. 

This lot, about 500 Ib. of crude coal pyrite marked 
from the Eastland mine, consisted of lenses of pyrite 
up to 10 in. in width and 4 in. in thickness, together 
with considerable adhering coal. To the eye, about 50 


per cent. of the lumps by volume was pyrite and the 
remainder was coal. 
Preliminary tests showed that the clean pyrite in the 
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material was high grade, and that crushing.to about 1- 
in. size would produce a clean pyrite concentrate, and 
consequently fairly clean coa! as a byproduct. During 
crushing, a comparatively small amount of pyrite fines 
was produced, and therefore the largest sizes were the 
richest in pyrite. In other words, this coal pyrite, un- 
like the usual pyrite mineral, is stony and amorphous 
in structure and does not slime on crushing. This very: 
important point made it possible to recover most of the 
pyrite by jigging alone, and the concentrating table was 
necessary only in treating the recrushed middlings. 
Even this product might be fed into the jig and saved 
as a hutch product, providing the capacity of the jig 
was ample. 

The accompanying quantity flow-sheet (Fig. 1) shows 
the results of the final test run on the pyrite from the 
Eastland mine. Four hundred and twenty-two pounds 
were crushed to ?-in. size in a gyratory crusher fol- 
lowed by rolls. This was jigged in a two-compartment 
Harz jig with 7-in. screen beds. The coarse concen- 
trates were saved as a screen-bed product and the fine 
concentrates were saved as a hutch product. The sec- 
ond screen-bed product contained some coal adhering to 
the pyrite and was a true middling product. It was 
therefore crushed through a j-in. screen and treated on 
a Butchart concentrating table. The table cleaned this 
product and produced a high-grade concentrate. 

The crude coal pyrite from the Ravenscroft mine was 
of about the same physical appearance as the material 
from the Eastland mine’. Some of the lenses, however, 
were of rather light weight and had a peculiar gray 
color. To the eye it appeared about 75 per cent. pyrite 
by volume while the remainder was adhering coal. This 
material was tested in a preliminary way and the tests 
indicated that the same treatment could be used as with 
the material from the Eastland mine. This is a point 














TABLE I. RESUME OF RUN OF EASTLAND MINE, BON AIR COAL 
AND IRON CORPORATION 
Total, 422 lb.; 32.7 per cent. sulphur 
Concentrates Middlings Tailings 
Analysis Analysis Coal 
Sulphur, Sulphur, Analysis, 
Per ; Per Per 
Product Weight Cent. Weight Cent. Weight Cent. Loss 
First bed concentrates. 156 43.1 eet 
First hutch concentrates 24 WTO. an fe pee) Jone) aeaes 
Second bed middlings 
(see table products). ... saree Si ie CP waitin 
GBeCOnd HULOR.. 6.6565 2s: rere 26 36.1 eo aoe 
TIP ABINEOE see esnae as este re wie 63 5-38. 
19.8A. 
Table concentrates.... 85 41.6 Acs ast thy Binet pees 
Table middlings....... ... ease 8 30.1 si,  Sabeareiore 
Table Caines. ....66:.. ko cite i bam 19 12.38. 
32.1A. 
TIMER occiceiweeSeee Sa [UAW [UCC ee eee 34 
ZS ee eee éaieee <aee “Ske Senne 7 
UNE awe iose Sieichdieae 265 42.7 34 34.7 82 6.98. 41 
22.6A. 
Practically 265 lb. of commercial pyrite was recovered, or 62.8 per cent. of 


the total material treated. On further treatment, the 34 lb. of middlings could 
be expected to yield 25 lb. of commercial pyrite, making a total recovery of 290 
lb. of pyrite or 68.7 per cent. The coal tailings were 82 lb. or 19.4 per cent. The 
treatment loss was 41 lb., or 9.7 per cent. 





of importance, because in any concentrating plant it 
would allow indiscriminate mixing of the material from 
the various mines before treatment. On crushing, the 
crude pyrite produced only a small percentage of fines. 
and it appeared that in regular practice, crushing to 1 
in. round hole size would be sufficient before attempt- 
ing concentration. 





1The pyrite which occurs in the mines on the Monterey branch 
of the Tennessee Central R.R. has the same physical appearance, 
and it is thought could be prepared for marf&et in a similar way 
to the pyrite tested.—Wilbur A. Nelson. 
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Crude Pyrite Bin 50 tons capacity 


Bar Screen 





10-in. opening Rock Breaker 








Small Revolving Screen with 1]-in. round holes 





Oversize Undersize 


One 3-compartment Harz Jig 











1 Pr. 12x24-in. Smooth Face Rolls 
| Praesens sins 
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Small Revolving Screen }-in. holes 
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Concentrating Table 
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Pyrite Coal Tailings 








FIG. 3. FLOW SHEET OF 50-TON PYRITE CONCENTRATING 


PLANT FOR BON AIR-CLIFTY DISTRICT 

The accompanying flow-sheet (Fig. 2) shows the final 
test treatment of the crude pyrite, together with the 
products, their quantity and analysis. The résumé sheet 
(Table II) shows the various products and gives an idea 
of what might be accomplished in percentage of re- 
covery, etc., in a commercia! plant. 

The material from both the Eastland and Ravenscroft 
mines is high-grade pyrite with only a small percentage 
of attached coal. There is no technical difficulty in 
crushing it to about 1-in. size and, by jigging alone, to 
save nearly all the contained pyrite in a pure form. 
While the coal can be recovered in a size and purity 
such that it can be used as ordinary coal of screening 








TABLEII. RESUME OF TEST ON PYRITE FROM BON AIR COAL AND 
IRON CORPORATION, RAVENSCROFT, TENNESSEE 


Weight, less sample, 790 Ib. 








Pyrite Coal Tailings 
Recovered Middlings or Refuse 
Sulphur 
Analysis Analysis 
Per Sulphur er 
Product Weight Cent. Weight Analysis Weight Cent. Losses 

Firat: bed pyrite........... aha. 45 ks Saar Sin a waren ms 

First hutch pyrite..:...... Sap Gane os. Soe ee eae 

Second bed middlings (see 
GOMUTIENGQUREREE. Coco sscc Se este | ewe, aeties ee)  aleaieere 
Second hutch middlings (see 

table products).......... ... olin either 

Jig coal tailings........ Ree tea 173 26.38. 

45.3A. 

Table pyrite. <<. osc sec0ss 244 44.9 vow Vaeses 

Table middlings. .......... 25 40.5 Sian oi tony ie 
Table coal tailings......... ... ae 37. 38.18. Pe 
52.0A. 
MORE reco Ricca ees, eae iste Sten seer seceees 57 
NN OAM a. 6:6 ese Siixsieie” eats sore Sas Sac” ee. Podeees a 
SRRMES B ere grass 521 44.7 210 28.48. 59 

46.5A. 


From 790 lb. treated, 521 Ib. of pyrite was recovered, analyzing 44.7 per cent. 
sulphur. This is a recovery of 66 per cent. The middlings were fine enough to 
be included in this pyrite column. 

The coal tailings were 210 lb., or 26.6 per cent. of the original material. They 
analyzed 28.4 per cent. sulphur and 45.6 per cent. ash. This material is useless 
for coal on account of its high sulphur and ash content. Technically, there would 
be no difficulty in crushing this material finer and in extracting some of the 
remaining pyrite. 

The treatment losses were 59 lb. or 7.4 per cent. 





size, yet if most of the pyrite contained as little coal as 
that sent for testing, it is not commercially important 
to save and clean the small amount of coal produced. 
The concentrating table is recommended only as an 
auxiliary machine to clean the middling products. For 
a small plant the recrushed middlings could be fed back 
to the jig and a concentrating table dispensed with. 
However, this plan lessens the capacity of the jig. 
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Fig. 3 is a flow-sheet of a proposed concentrating 
plant for the crude pyrite from these mines based on an 
estimated treatment capacity of 50 tons per eight-hour 
day. It should be remembered that on account of the 
low value per ton of the pyrite it is necessary to keep 
a treatment plant as simple as possible, and that while 
better recoveries might be made with a more compli- 
cated plant, yet from the test it does not seem advis- 
able to install expensive apparatus necessary if the 
small sizes were to receive special treatment. Moreover, 
the coal pyrite slimes but little on crushing, and the 
small sizes are the lowest in pyrite cgntent. 

As a preliminary estimate, a plant to treat 50 tons 
per eight-hour day of crude pyrite should have crush- 
ing machinery consisting of a common Blake or gyra- 
tory rock crusher, followed by a pair of smooth rolls. 
This should be followed by a three-compartment plunger 
jig having compartments about 2 ft. square. Follow- 
ing this jig should be a pair of small rolls for recrushing 
the partly cleaned middling products from the jigs, and 
following these rolls should be a concentrating table 
for saving pyrite from the crushed material. 

The necessary power, building, water supply and bins 
would probably bring the total cost of a pyrite concen- 
trating plant up to about $14,000 at the present time. 
For a 100-ton plant per eight-hour day the total cost 
would be about $20,000. 





Valve Reach-Rod Support 


Nine out of ten reach rods that are used to operate 
overhead valves have either a poor bracket support or 
none at all, simply being pinned to the valve stem. In 
the accompanying illustraticn is shown a good way to 
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METHOD OF SUPPORTING VALVE REACH ROD 


support valve reach rods. <A _ suitable light-weight 
hanger is bolted to the valve flanges. A spring placed 
under a collar on the rod on this hanger, as indicated, 
takes the weight of the rod. A support like this pre- 
vents wear on the threads of the valve stem. 
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Preparation of Bituminous Coal—IV 


By ERNST PROCHASKA 
Benton, Illinois 





SYNOPSIS—Many types and sizes of jigs as well 
as washing plants have been developed. The 
size of jig screen, the comparative size of 
plunger, the length of plunger stroke, the rapidity 
of stroke and the thickness of jigging bed, if any, 
are all factors that influence the efficiency attain- 
able in the washing of any given kind and size of 
coal. 





ESIDES the character of the raw coal, which 
represents the base upon which the washing of 
the coal must be established, the type of the pre- 
paratory methods to be chosen must be considered. The 
rules for the proper selection of these methods have 
been given in a previous installment of this article. 
They are in close relation with the mechanical equip- 
ment of the jigs. According to the preparatory pro- 
cesses and the construction of the jigs, several main 
types of plant can be established. These are shown in the 
accompanying flow sheets. 
In regard to the flow sheets shown, the following 
remarks may be made: The system of rewashing ac- 









































Raw Coal from Screens 
Jigs for 3 in. Unsized Coal 
Y 
Refuse Washed Coal 
Type I 
Raw Coal from Screens 
v 
Jigs for 3 in. Unsized Coal 
Refuse Washed Coal 
Sizing Screens 
ae ee we 
% in. to 3 in. % in. to Dust 
Washed Coal 
Rewash Jigs 
y Y 
Refuse Washed Fine Coal 
Type II 
3-in. Raw Coal 
Preparatory Sizing 
rn Page See 
% in. to 3 in. % in. to Dust 


Coarse Coal Jigs Fine Coal Jigs 








y . 
Refuse Washed Coarse Coal Refuse Washed Fine Coal 








Type III 





3 in. Raw Coal 


Preparatory Sizing 





1% in. to 3 in in. to 1% in. in. to Dust 


Coarse Coal: Jigs Coarse Coal Jigs Fine Coal Jigs 








v Y 
Mixed Refuse Washed Coal Mixed Washed Mixed Washed 
Refuse ‘oal Refuse oa 
rn a y — 
Rewash Jigs 


Two Compartments 





First iiiiees Second i 











5 7 Vv 
Heavy Refuse Light Refuse Boiler House Coal 


cording to Type IV can in some instances also be used 
when the character of the raw coal itself does not re- 
quire such rewashing. But when it is desirable to be 
independent of the human factor and the continuous 
care of the operator, especially when the washed coal 
must be exceedingly clean and is sold under strict 
specifications, the coal is washed very closely in the 
primary jigs and the resulting unavoidable loss of good 
coal in the refuse is recovered in the rewash jigs. 

In Type VI the rewash jigs for the middle products 
of the primary jigs could be located ahead of the re- 
crushing plant. This transposition should also be con- 
sidered in Type V, and its advisability will depend much 



































3 in. Raw Coal 
Preparatory Sizing 
v Vv 
in. to 3 in. in. to Dust 
Coarse Coal Jigs Fine Coal Jigs 
L7 v V 7 1 Vv 
Refuse Middle Product Washed Coal Refuse Middle Product Washed Coal 
Recrushing 
Rewash Ji 
ms Washed Fine Coal 
Type V 
3 in. Raw Coal 
Preparatory Sizing 
v Es pA 
1% in. to 3 in. 1% in. to X in. in. to Dust 
Coarse Coal Jigs Coarse Coal Jigs Fine Coal Jigs 
Middl Wa Middle W: Middle Mashed 
Product ‘oa Product Washed. Product Coal 
¥ _y 
Vv 
Rewash Jigs 
Y 
Refuse Middle Product 
Recrushing 
Ye 
_Rewash Jigs 
v v. 
Refuse Washed Fine Coal 
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Raw Coal Crushed to *; in. 





Two entiiiinins Jigs 
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Hutch Work 
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Clean Refuse Middle Product 
Second Compartment 
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Concentrating Tables 
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Raw Coal Crushed to }, in. 
nasal Sizing 
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% in. to % in. Yin. to & in. %in. to 20 mesh 


Concentrating Tables 


Washed Coal 


Coarse Coal Jigs Fine Coal Jigs 


Washed Coal Refuse = Washed Coal Refuse 
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Type IV 


Type VIII 


FLOW SHEETS OF SEVERAL MAIN TYPES OF PREPARATION PLANTS 


Type I—Easily washed coal, impurities not disseminated. 


Type Il—Impurities not disseminated in the coal; coarse coal easy, 


fine coal difficult to wash. Type IiI—Impurities not disseminated in the coal; coal not easily washed. Type IV—Coal difficult 
to wash; impurities not disseminated. Type V—Coal not easily washed; impurities partly disseminated. Type Vig Coal difficult 
to wash; impurities partly disseminated. Type VII—Coking coal not easy to wash; impurities not disseminated. “Type VIII— 
Coking coal easy to wash; impurities disseminated. : 
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upon the character of the middle product. If this con- 
tains a considerable amount of slate, picking tables can 
be used for the purpose of removing the heavy, pure 
slate, which when crushed would interfere with the 
proper operation of the rewash jigs. The foregoing 
types can be changed to suit local conditions. Only 
the most typical cases have been selected. 

The raw coal is fed to the jigs direct from the raw 
coal elevator if unsized coal is to be washed; and if the 
coal is sized before washing, from the discharge chutes 
of the screens either by means of gravity chutes or 
in sluiceways with water. This method, however, has 
been largely abandoned and modern washers have in 
the rear and above the. jigs small equalizing bins to 
further secure an even and uninterrupted supply of 
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FIG. 2. STEWART JIG IN CONNECTION WITH JIG TANK 


coal to the jigs. It is also advisable to feed the coal to 
the jigs by means of mechanically operated feeders. In 
most installations the flow of coal into the jigs is merely 
regulated by a slide gate. This, however, does not give 
an even feed, especially with coarse coal. 

The simplest and best type of feeder is a slowly re- 
volving drum with a slightly corrugated surface. The 
speed of the drum should be adjustable. This is ac- 
complished most easily by means of a ratchet wheel and 
pawl, actuated from the jig eccentric shaft. Provision 
should be made whereby the pawl may be made to cover 
a greater or less number of teeth on the ratchet wheel 
so that the drum will revolve faster or slower as de- 
sired. Shaking or oscillating apron feeders are also in 
use, but these are more complicated, take up more room 
and cannot be adjusted with such nicety as the re- 
volving drum feeders. ; 

The coal from the feeders should flow into the jigs 
in such a way that it will be discharged below the sur- 
face of the water, so that all the coal is totally sub- 
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FIG. 3. SIDE VIEW OF STEWART JIG 


merged. For fine and dry coal it is advisable to spray 
the coal before it enters the jigs, to prevent the forma- 
tion of dry lumps. 

It has been previously remarked that the construc- 
tion of the jigs depends. upon the character of the ma- 
terial to be washed. The jigs can be divided into three 
main types—coarse coal jigs, fine coal jigs, and jigs 
for unsized coal. According to the flow sheets, we 
find also jigs making only two products—that is, refuse 
and clean coal—and jigs making three products such 
as clean refuse, middle product and clean coal; or 
refuse, hutch work and clean coal. 

Jigs can also be classified according to the means 
used to produce the pulsation of the water. Thus there 
are machines where the whole jig basket is moved up 
and down, and jigs with stationary screens in which 
the pulsation of the water is produced either by a 
plunger or by means of compressed air; or as in the 
Richard pulsator jig, by hydraulic shocks. The plung- 
ers can also be arranged differently. They may be 
located either in a separate compartment, which again 
can be placed in the rear of the jig compartment, or on 
one or both sides of the screens. We also have jigs with 
the plunger directly underneath the screen. One type 
of jig, with the plunger placed in a vertical position 
below the screen has, however, been proved a failure. 

The jig screens are usually made of perforated steel 
plate; cast-iron grate bars are also sometimes used. 
The method of fastening the screen plates shows numer- 
ous variations. The methods used for refuse dis- 
charge are too numerous to mention, but they can be 
broadly divided into plain slide gates, either adjustable 
in a vertical position or swinging outward; double 




















TOP VIEW OF STEWART JIG, SHOWING 
SLATE GATE 


FIG. 4. 
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gates, in which the lower gate regulates the height of 
bed and the upper gate regulates the outflow of refuse; 
revolving slate valves; kettles or pot valves and, finally, 
discharge of refuse through an artificial bed. 
Furthermore, jigs can be classified as one, two or 
three compartment machines. If we consider that in 
addition to the differences mentioned in construction 
jigs can be built either of wood, steel plates, cast-iron 
plates or even of reinforced concrete, and that the 
plungers can be actuated by fixed or adjustable eccen- 
trics or by means of crank-arm mechanisms, and that 
each single type of each group can be used without 
great changes in any other group, we get so many varie- 
ties that a systematic classification of the jigs into 
distinct types is almost impossible. By considering, 
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constructed as two- or three-compartment jigs.’ (e) 
Jigs with one plunger between two compartments. This 
type is hardly ever used. (f) Jigs without plungers. 
The pulsation is actuated by puffs of compressed air 
or by hydraulic shocks. 

Reciprocating Jigs or Jigs with Movable Screen— 
The construction of this type of jig does not show so 
many varieties as that of the fixed-screen type. Jigs 
of this type are used for unsized coal and make but 
two products. The only difference in the construction 
of the jigs is found in the arrangement of the slate gate 
and the methods used to diminish the suction on the 
upstroke. Fig. 2 shows the Stewart jig in connection 
with the jig tank. Fig. 3 shows the side view and Fig. 
4 the top view, or rather bird’s-eye view, of the jig 













































































































































however, so far as is feasible all the important differ- basket. Fig. 5 shows the “American” jig. This ma- 
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SECTIONAL AND ELEVATIONAL VIEWS OF 


FIG. 5. 


ences, we can distinguish the following three general 
types: 

Jigs with Fixed Screens—These include (a) coarse 
coal jigs, making two products only—refuse and 
washed coal. The plungers are in rear of the jigs, 
actuated either by fixed or adjustable eccentrics or 
by a crank-arm mechanism giving a_ differential 
motion. (b) Fine coal jigs with an artificial bed. These 
have the same plunger arrangement and drive as those 
of class (a). Refuse is withdrawn from the hutch and 
washed coal overflows at the front of the jig. (c) 
Coarse coal jigs with plungers underneath the screens. 
Either eccentric or crank-arm mechanisms are employed 
for giving the plunger motion. The refuse is dis- 
charged and the washed coal overflows. (d) Jigs with 
plungers on both sides of the screen. The plunger mo- 
tion may be like that in type (a). These machines have 


either simple refuse and washed coal discharge or a 
third discharge for middle product. 


This type is chiefly 
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COAL JIG, SHOWING MECHANICAL DETAILS 


chine is provided with adjustable wearing plates on 
the sides, securing a water-tight joint between the jig 
basket and the tank. The swinging slate gate, operated 
by the reciprocating motion of the jig basket, is opened 
at intervals but always to its fullest extent, in order to 
prevent the accumulation and jamming of large pieces 
of refuse in front of the gate. The interval between 
successive openings of the gate can be changed at the 
discretion of the operator. To obtain a closer regula- 
tion of the slate discharge, the operator can easily regu- 
late the length of time the slate gate remains open. 
This is accomplished by means of a sliding cam which 
changes the time that the slate gate remains open by 
infinitesimal increments. 

Jigs with an Artificial Bed—This type is used only 
for fine coal, and the refuse is discharged through the 
perforations of the screen into the hutch. The dif- 
ficulties of jigging increase with the eness of the 
coal. The artificial bed is used to permit the discharge 
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of the refuse through the screen. A refuse discharge 
through a slotted opening or a gate would result in 
either too great a loss of good coal in the refuse or too 
much refuse would be carried over with the washed coal. 
Also, the small perforations in the screen required by 
the fineness of the materials would clog up easily and 
thereby nullify the pulsations. 

In order to avoid all this trouble a screen is used 
with perforations somewhat larger than the largest 
size of material to be jigged. On top of this screen an 
artificial bed is laid, the material of which has a 
greater specific gravity than the refuse. The refuse 
finds its way through the interstices of the bed and 
drops into the hutch. The best material for an artifi- 
cial bed has been found to be feldspar. For the first 
compartment feldspar between ? and 1} in. in size, 
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ners too easily and must be renewed frequently. Iron 
is too heavy a material and kills or at least weakens the 
pulsation of the water. 

Fine-coal jigs are often arranged in tandem, forming 
in reality a two-compartment jig. This arrangement 
exposes the material to the jigging action during a 
longer period, but restricts the capacity. Fine-coal jigs 
show the same variations in regard to design, operating 
mechanism and materials used in their construction as 
the coarse coal jigs. Fig. 6 shows a fine-coal jig, with 
feldspar bed, built of timber. 

On account of the novelty of the construction a de- 
scription and illustration of a two-compartment jig for 
unsized coal will be given. This machine makes three 
products, and the pulsation of the water is produced 
by compressed air of 13 to 2 lb. pressure per square 


y No.2 Steel Lining: 
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Side Elevation 


FIG. 6. 
and for the second compartment pieces that have passed 
through a 24-in. and over 1}-in. round holes, is used. 
In, some instances iron punchings or heavy slate have 
been used for a bed. 

The discharge of the refuse is regulated in addition 
to the proper adjustment of the plunger stroke and 
speed, by the correct thickness of the bed and by using 
feldspar of a proper size. Both these values can only 
be determined by experiment. A deep bed consisting of 
small-size feldspar will give cleaner coal than a shallow 
bed made up of larger pieces. 

Feldspar is especially well adapted for the purpose of 
making an artificial bed on account of its specific grav- 
ity, which lies between 2.5 and 2.6. On account of its 
hardness it resists abrasion, and being sharp-cornered 
makes a safe bed, permitting the small particles of re- 
fuse to pass through but keeping back the larger pieces 
of good coal. Slate being soft, wears off its sharp cor- 





End Section of Jig Box 


DETAILS OF A FINE-COAL JIG, WITH FELDSPAR BED, BUILT OF TIMBER 


inch. This reduces the moving parts to simple air 
valves located above the rear or water compartment of 
the jig. The construction of the air valve is shown in 
Fig. 7. Here P is the inlet port for the compressed air. 
The piston valve V is moved up and down by the ec- 
centric drive c. In the highest position of the valve, as 
shown in the illustration, the air in the water compart- 
ment b can escape through the exhaust ports R. In the 
lowest position of the valve the compressed air enters 
through the port P and expands at first to some extent 
on account of the increase of area; but soun the pres- 
sure in the valve will be equal to the pressure in the 
supply pipe. The motion of the water is reversed on 
the exhaust stroke of the valve. The amount of air 
can be regulated by the length of stroke, the intensity 
of the pulsation by the pressure of the air, and the 
frequency of the pulsations by the speed of the eccen- 
tric shaft. 
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The jig shown in Figs. 8 and 9 has two screens, d and 
e, both of which are slightly inclined against the direc- 
tion of the flow of materials. The first and larger 
screen has three and the second or smaller one two air 
valves. The heavy slate is discharged immediately at 
the feed end of the jig through the slate gate f and falls 
through the chute g into the elevator ”. This peculiar 
method of slate discharge prevents the disseminating 
of the soft and triturable refuse with the coal, and also 
prevents the choking up of the screen with heavy slate. 
On the second screen e the clean coal is separated and 
overflows at i. Light refuse or the middle product, ac- 
cording to the character of the coal, is discharged 
at k and falls through the chute / into the elevator 
pit m. The sludge and fine refuse which passes 
through the perforation of the screens is conveyed by 
means of a right- and left-hand screw conveyor n1 and 
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For these reasons we have a multiplicity of designs and 
data on operation which, however, give similar final re- 
sults. In any case, however, the tabulation of the most 
important data for each type of jigs (see the table) 
requires some explanation. 

The methods used will change the relation between 
the different factors. independently of the capacity, 
which naturally influences the size of the jig. If coal 
is sized before washing, a series of small jigs will be 
required; whereas if unsized coal is to be treated, 
quite frequently one large coarse-coal jig will suffice. 
This will explain the considerable difference in the 
dimensions and the capacity of the jigs. The character 
and the size of coal on the one hand and the type of 
the jig on the other strongly influence the length of 
the plunger stroke. The number of strokes per minute 
must be increased in inverse proportion, and the length 
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FIG, 7. CONSTRUCTION | 








DETAILS OF AIR 
VALVE OF TWO-COM- 
PARTMENT JIG 


Fig. 8 
FIGS. 8 AND 9. 


n2 to the elevator pits h and m. The water is regulated 
at p. 

No fundamental difference exists between the method 
of operation of the jig described above and other ma- 
chines. The peculiarity of the use of compressed air 
can be partly explained by the large size in which the 
jigs are built. But plunger-jigs also are built in equally 
large sizes for the treatment of unsized coal and are 
quite successful. 

Owing to the great variety in the construction and 
arrangement of jigs, it is hardly possible to give au- 
thentic figures in regard to the work performed. This 
furthermore becomes more complicated, as the work 
and the output of a jig depend not only on the proper 
selection of certain dimensions such as length and width 
of jig screens, proportion between plunger and screen 
area, height of overflow above screen, and the size of 
perforations in the screen, but also on the proper regu- 
lation of the plunger stroke, speed of eccentric shaft, 
size of materials, thickness of bed, water supply and 
many other considerations. 

The details of construction and the methods fer secur- 
ing a proper adjustment were developed by each builder 
of jigs independently and according to his own ideas. 


Fig. 9 


TWO-COMPARTMENT JIG FOR UNSIZED COAL 


of the ‘stroke in direct proportion to the size of the 
coal. That is, coarse coal requires a slower and longer 
stroke than fine coal, for which a short, quick pulsa- 
tion is more advisable. The size of the perforation in 
the screen must be smaller than the smallest size of the 
coal. The big difference in the power consumption can 
be explained by the different sizes of the jigs. 

Jigs for unsized coal are mainly built for great capac- 








TABLE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT JIG DATA 


Unsized Coal 





Coarse Coal Fine Coal 
igs igs igs 
Width of jigscreen... 24in.to6ft.6in. 30in. to 6ft. 6in. 20in. to 7 ft. 3 in. 
Length ofjigscreen.. 3ft.3in.to l6ft. 6ft. Gin. to I9ft. 6ft. 6in. to 21 ft.. 
6in. 4in. 
Capacity per hour in 
tons. ..... 30 to 150 5 to 70 
Capacity per square 
foot of screen area 
Tole | |. oe en 
Number of strokes 
per minute....... 
Length of stroke in 
ee 
Proportion of area of 
plunger to screen 
ee ae 
Size of perforationsin 
screen in inches.... 
Size of bed material 
oe ae, ree, Cree 
Thickness of bed in 
DONOR. <sctctascee <3 
Horsepower required. 


5 to 150 


0.3to 0.5 
100 to 200 
# to 2 


0.8to 1.5 
35 to 110 
1} to 6 


0.4to 1.0 
20 to 100 
1} to 16 


halite: dit 
} to} 
9/16 to 13 


iaact 


1to 5 


1:2:to: 4:25 
5/32 to 3 


O:753:to- 125 
4 to fin. 
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ity. In some cases the whole amount of raw-coal screen- 
ings is put over one jig only, and I know of some ma- 
chines treating 150 tons of raw coal per hour. The 
perforations in the screen are larger than in the screens 
of coarse-coal jigs, because a heavier pulsation is re- 
quired to loosen up the unsized coal. This, however, 
will make the size of perforation in the screen larger 
than the size of the smallest particles of the material 
to be treated, and the refuse collecting on the screen 
must prevent the downward passage of the fine coal. 

In addition to the foregoing considerations it is of 
great importance to determine the correct thickness of 
the artificial bed and the proper size of the material to 
be employed therefor. The data shown in the table can 
be used only as a guide. Different coals will require 
different beds. 

(To be continued) 





Coal in the Peace River District of 


British Columbia 


By ROBERT DUNN 
Victoria, B. C. 


For years the Peace River country of the Canadian 
Northwest has been known to sportsmen as a bear hunt- 
ers’ Mecca. Within recent years, however, important 
discoveries of coal and other minerals have been made 
along the upper waters of this stream and its tribu- 
taries. Sergt. C. F. W. Rockfort, of the Canadian En- 
gineers, recently returned from three years of active 
service overseas, after long search some years ago was 
rewarded by finding the outcroppings of several coal beds 
on the banks of Carbon Creek. He is a firm believer in 
the future of this region. 

The Sergeant states: There are several outcroppings 
showing beds totaling nearly 100 ft. These beds vary 
in thickness in most cases from 3 to 6 ft., while six of 
the beds range between 5 and 7 ft. The series culmi- 
nates in a vertical bed having an exposure of 15 ft. 9 in. 

Samples were taken and analyses obtained from 
Thomas Haynes & Son, analytical chemists of Toronto, 
Ont., which are reported as follows: 











No. | No. 2 

Winbamie Gh Cl Gets ©. 822. ms encase eee whe noes 4.07 0.93 
Womb RUUNOCETOOI 5 occ cccccecsescevereoeenceccs aaa 38.51 
Mim OMEIES, 5 ole. 2s sa ek peste nie whieaewsuenes —eueen 59.12 
To > gle ns Sas Seg RE aR ea deat re areror ee aya oe 1.34 1.44 
100.00 100.00 

Mo oF caste ke a CEE TN ee a 13,693 15,313 





It is confidently believed by the locater of this proper- 
ty that an improvement in quality will be proved by de- 
velopment, but as it stands he thinks it must be admit- 
ted that a field of fine bituminous coal, of which little is 
generally known, has been to an extent demonstrated. 
No. 2 sample indicates a high-class coking coal for 
smelting purposes according to the chemists entrusted 
with the analysis of the specimens. As no Canadian 
railroad is using better fuel, it is thought that the open- 
ing up of these deposits would furnish the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Ry. with a desirable source of supply for its 
western lines. 

With reference to the railway situation, Sergeant 
Rockfort is looking forward to projected.extensions of 
transportation facilities through the Peace River district 
to lead to the active development of the Carbon River 
coal deposits. His opinion, and that of most of the set- 
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tlers in that territory, is that the continuation of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Ry., which now traverses the prov- 
ince from the tidewater terminus known as Squamish, 
situated on the lower mainland north of the City of 
Vancouver, to Chasm, which is 180 miles inland and 
generally in a northeasterly direction, is of vital impor- 
tance to British Columbia. The road has been surveyed 
to the town of Prince George and some further construc- 
tion work on the unfinished sections is to be undertaken 
this summer. 

But those interested in the Great Northern district 
are not satisfied with the present program. They want 
the railroad carried north from Prince George through 
the Peace River Pass to tap the immense area beyond. 
The resources of this section embrace not only thousands 
of square miles of uncultivated lands, but promising oil 
possibilities as well as coal. 











Legal Department 


























INJURY THROUGH FALL oF SLATE—In an action for fatal 
injury to a miner resulting from a fall of slate in an air 
course, testimony of an assistant state mining inspector 
that the air course was too wide, that the roof was not 
safe unless cross-timbered, and that the mine foreman had 
been so advised before the accident, was properly admitted 
as tending to show that the operator was negligent in per- 
mitting the dangerous condition to remain in the face of 
actual or constructive knowledge of its existence. The 
injured man did not assume the risk of the accident unless 
the peril was so manifest to him that an ordinarily prudent 
man would not have encountered it. (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, Lay vs. Carter Coal Co., 206 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 769.) 


ORGANIZING COAL CORPORATIONS—One who transfers to 
a corporation a lease of coal lands pursuant to a contract 
made with the promoters of the company and accepted by 
the corporation when organized, in consideration of a block 
of stock representing a one-fifth interest in the value of 
the mining property when equipped for production, is en- 
titled under such contract to be treated as a subscriber for 
such stock, and may compel a transfer of the stock to him 
according to the agreement. In this case it is found that 
provision in the contract for a “one-fifth interest in the 
property fully equipped” is referable to equipment of the 
property with tipple, tracks, haulways, cars, and all neces- 
sary machinery and motive power to successfully operate 
the property. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 
Wallace vs. Eclipse Pocahontas Coal Co., 98 Southeastern 
Reporter, 293.) 


ENFORCING SALES AGENCY CONTRACTS—Plaintiff and de- 
fendant entered into an agreement whereby defendant, a 
coal-producing company, appointed plaintiff as its exclusive 
agent to market defendant’s output, on condition that de- 
fendant would load first-class merchantable coal and ship 
same on plaintiff’s orders, and that plaintiff should use his 
best endeavors to sell defendant’s output at prevailing mar- 
ket prices, at a stated commission, etc. Held, that the 
contract was not invalid for want of mutuality as purport- 
ing to bind defendant without any reciprocal obligation on 
plaintiff’s part. And where it appears under a contract of 
this kind that the producer’s refusal to make deliveries 
would involve injury to the agent which could not be ade- 
quately compensated in damages, by reason of his inability 
to obtain coal of like quality elsewhere to supply his trade, 
a court will grant relief by injunction to restrain the pro- 
ducer from wrongfully breaking the agreement. (Kansas 


City Court of Appeals, Warren vs. Ray County Coal Co., 
207 Southwestern Reporter, 883.) 
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Fusibility of Ash from Pennsylvania Coals’ 


Samples of Coal Tested Were Practically All Standard Mine Samples 
Gathered in Accordance with the Method Adopted by the Bureau of 
Mines—The Lower and Older Coals Contain More Refractory Ashes 


By W. A. SELVIG AND A. C. FIELDNER 


Fuels Chemical Laboratory, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


ard gas-furnace method used by the Bureau of 
Mines in making ash-fusibility tests, a discussion 
of the relation of fusibility tests to clinker formation, 
and complete tables giving results obtained for West 
Virginia and the Interior Province coals. This paper 
includes a table giving the results obtained for the coals 
of Pennsylvania, which is by far the greatest coal-pro- 
ducing state in the Union. 
The various coal beds of the bituminous coal field of 
Pennsylvania are arranged according to their geological 
succession, the uppermost beds 


Pi ns papers’ gave a description of the stand- 


spherical lump. Samples remaining unfused at 3010 
deg. F., which was the highest temperature attained in 
the test, were marked plus 3010 (+3010) and used as 
such in figuring the average values for the mine from 
which the average values of the beds or districts were 
computed. 

As stated in a previous paper’ on the fusibility of coal 
ash from the Interior Province coals, the softening tem- 
perature of coal ash from the various fields of the 
United States range in general from 1900 to 3100 deg. 
F. This range of softening temperature for conven- 

ience in discussion is sub- 





divided into the three follow- 





being listed first. Under each | 
bed the arrangement is alpha- 
betical according to county, | 
town and mine. The samples | 
tested are practically all 
standard mine samples col- | 
lected according to the meth- 
ods used by the Bureau of 
Mines.2 A few car samples | 
which were considered repre- || 
sentative of the output of the 
various mines were also in- || 
cluded. 

The various coal districts of 
the anthracite region are ar- 
ranged alphabetically under 
the field to which they belong. 
Under each district the ar- 
rangement is (as_ before) 
alphabetical, according to 








USIBILITY of ash is one of 

the coming problems of the 
coal industry. Manufacturers 
are highly interested in the sub- 
ject, but as yet the mine owner 
| has regarded it with indifference 
and as a problem which gives 
him no concern. 
ash of low fusing temperature is 
apt to give a bad performance 
because the fluxing of the ash 
may clog the grates and prevent 
the passage of air. 


ing groups: Class 1, refrac- 
tory ashes, softening above 
2600 deg. F. Class 2, ashes of 
medium fusibility, softening 
between 2200 and 2600 deg. F. 
Class 3, easily fusible ashes, 
softening below 2200 deg. F. 

The softening temperature 
of the ash from the bitumin- 
ous coal beds of Pennsylvania 
are found in Class 1 and 
Class 2, principally in the 
latter. The beds of the Mo- 
nongahela, Conemaugh and 
Allegheny series, with the 
exception of the Lower Kit- 
tanning, Fulton and Brook- 
ville beds of the Allegheny 
series, are quite uniform 
as regards fusibility and come 


A coal with an 











county, town and mine. The 





samples tested are practically 
all delivery samples of the various sizes as marketed, 
only a few standard mine samples being represented. 
The number of samples from each mine, the lowest, 
highest and average softening temperatures in deg. F., 
and the per cent. ash and sulphur in the dry coal are tabu- 
lated for each mine tested. Average values for each 
mine were computed from the individual samples, and 
from these values averages representing each bed or dis- 
trict were obtained. In some instances the average val- 
ues given for the beds or districts represent only a few 
mines and are in such cases not truly representative. 
The point taken as the softening temperature is that 
at which the ash when molded into solid triangular 
pyramids j-in. high and j-in. at the side of the base, 
and mounted in a vertical position, has fused down to a 





*Published by permission of the director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 

ISelvig, W. A.: “Fusibility of Coal Ash from West Virgin‘a 
Coals”; Coal Age, Vol. 15, No. 1, 1919, pp. 12-16 

Selvig, W. A., Ratliff, W. C., and Fieldner, A. C.: “Fusibil't 
of Coal Ash from the Interior Province Coals’; Coal Age, Vol. 
15, No. 16, 1919, pp. 698-703. 

“Holmes, J. A.: “The Sampling of Coal in the Mine’; Technica! 


Paper 1, Bureau of Mines, 1911, 18 pp. 


in Class 2. The Lower 
Kittanning bed of the Allegheny series contains a 
large number of mines which give ash of high fusi- 
bility and the average for this bed almost places it in 
the lower part of Class 1. The Fulton and Brookville 
beds of the Allegheny series, as also the Bloss bed of 
the Pottsville series, come in Class 1. 

It is interesting to note that the coal beds which 
show high softening temperatures are geologically the 
lower and older beds of the bituminous coal field. This 
was also found to be true of the coal beds of West Vir- 
ginia. It has been found that in general the beds of 
the Monongahela and Allegheny series of Pennsylvania 
give a more refractory ash than do the same beds found 
in West Virginia. 

The ash from the anthracite region of Pennsylvania 
is highly refractory, coming in Class 1. The softening 
temperature in practically every instance is above 3000 
deg. F. 

The tables on the pages that follow show the fusing 
temperatures of the ash in the coal beds of Pennsyl- 
vania and the percentages of both ash and sulphur 
which the coals are found to contain* 
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TABLE OF SOFTENING TEMPERATU RES OF COAL ASH FROM PENNSYLVANIA COALS 
Number } | Average Analysis 
. ‘é Softening Temperature, of Dry Coal, 
Samples Deg. F. Percentage of 
from 
Locality, Bed, Ete. | Mine Lowest | Highest | Average} Ash |Sulphur 
1 a 3 4 5 6 ’ 
| 
MONONGAHELA SERIES } 
Pittsburgh Bed | 
County Town Mine 4 2280 951 2000 
MOMNON.. 26 6.2. cde iiae WRGGGtOie os oc os cede eke ees U Piunevimentals .cccccc cence st 0 4 6.82 1. 23 
fC: = NTL RRS jae | 2 2300 | 2580 | 2440 | 6.04 | 0.80 
PE LCS ea Cale PUASIONU Se parc Scene con celmnnan 1) SR SEE COe eee erermeeriec | I a9: as 2430 6.13 1.22 
TIN 5 oc ioc bo 5a. oie ceo RRR ORORS 55 soso cos ser’ pci ee sms ess PRMIGMAB Se aera Sona nani ce ce Kes | 4 2110 2440 2290 8.40 1.79 
Wasbimgton. ... 65. cc ecu PRUONUM 5 cciera ea ore or hie el erare We WOMOMERORG Sc cd ooo oc-secese somes - 2040 2110 2080 6. 36 2.12 
Washington. ........6 02... Baird. MOO INIRON Ss ret awe parce nnce eas 6 2310 2520 2440 5.98 1.08 
WSERINGIOR. «00... 050500. Finley OEE TEA IDR CUMIMEMERND ono deco tims Su enneaees 3 2350 2550 2420 6.58 1.2¢ 
WRHINStON,. ..6.6.6.< 60 cee Greer SUAUONG «<< ose ce ccccbdiees dees Hendlemete Nc Poca cicicencesces 5 2010 2200 2120 8.12 2.26 
hora Eee aera ae Monongahela ( 3; * 5 eae eects COU ines so etc ieee ccs cue ae: 6 2140 2610 2420 6.58 UAL 
CBUMOFOIGNG. «56.6. 5.0 66 GRCOMBN Ne se. 5 care eons ce sib cenit — 7 re bane ein —_ 1 Ane a 2550 10.66 141 
Pvetese Of Manes th Prttanureh OG <-..66 c conten i oe ec orcdcidlaes 6 cee cte wt oad eeeeeemetuese Gee wedts 34 2190 2440 2360 7.17 1. 43 
CONEMAUGH SERIES | 
Little Pittsburgh Bed 
oO Se Par Oe PIGGBUY oo sa8 ure Coes aed a tacas Consolidation No. 112............ 2 2350 2420 2390 8.13 1.70 
ALLEGHENY SERIES 
Upper Freeport (E or Lemon) Bed 2 2000 2030 2020 17.75 
PSPHREPONE: © oo oa cds'sc s eccc acne a ea a Gaines. 56 ce hd ctxcscke cewees : 5.04 
Fo lt) re DGMNIIORE ooo 6-54 oie oe heen ee ee eran RE EEG Ane nT werner | - 2140 2170 2160 10.80 3.29 
RE Reaeeee Smith’s Ferry. REE eter ore ee rae WMIATION MAUI 6 5 oo cies 0 ore ae picrns were ! oes Eee 2260 3.09 1.45 
leew Pra aaa cheer gees Wale arn weaken Carmen Boo rec ie cee tee te es | 5 2460 3010 2670 12.43 2.01 
No icac cea naesecaauns Glen White No. 2................ 4 2120 | 2460 | 2210 | 7.56 | 1.96 
IN aa nts as ee arn Muntz. ie siete eteeesee eres 1 eee fot 2030 7.75 3.07 
RR oe Sire. atta no are Vogeley. oh ey RE I Peer e 1 +e=< ha 2050 9.90 3.73 
caer. RAaCneno em: = (a aN a | toes ees ata Hen oe 
POM ONE a aid koa cies & xa heck Vioe wie Comnis@ BAU: . os. ccxewesiccacsre| oo ae : : 
RMUNGTIN osc. cscs Simonse cums, IRRORIMR ata celica eeosawagearees | : 2020 2360 2190 11. 56 2.98 
JEHGIMOM COREE. 5 ccc alee Weamer. SNS Re Note Ra NRE bpickereraall | eos ras 2150 8.41 1.32 
Mo onc ue caaacens Eagle. SE a ais aie nd. I rr ore 2220 | 6.50 | 2.67 
Barnesboro......--............... Cambria No. 2}...........000005 4 aan 2490 2450 8.48 1.54 
ICROUNCHNG id cc ss ie arcenecsus sce ICG OR INGE UNE cola occa eictwes 6 2070 2980 2380 8.49 1.81 
WICC ROOM 2S 5 4.5084 ot eeeeace encase WHEIIIONGE ING Os. oo oe Seek cceewes 5 2140 2470 2280 6.80 2.04 
J CO a eee eee Wilmore: NO: 3... vn cove cs cis | 4 1990 2490 2270 | 7.27 2.28 
Pallet Timhet.....256cccaccecxs... B@epleseNo. Te 2 2270 2330 2300 10.05 1.78 
MO IMNIERGN oc. ce dooce ace, es GS eRTNNOMRRNES 5 2s. os isecces si ens engs wre) Secor GESTION es Sosa ns ood he 5 eines | 5 Erp 2490 2370 6.77 1.43 
CONDI 6 60.5 oes Se eco ees DIGI ooo cies: ahs wars Sky te ociae oes Sanmat SlON@s |... ce ccc cet es 6 050 2280 2170 6.44 1.78 
OS eer re WOO ooo aie sc 5 Sec eics welch (ORI Ne > Marin Sie cterels oes | 4 2420 3010 2760 ee 0.86 
Cipentte icons tc AMIBRS. so acre ee neue maes ee BORON Pi ccewsear ace be scens 2450 254 sae ‘> 0.8! 
CBO osisk ss ceacecc cris sing SE mee tee ree eee RHONG NOK Bos ede ce cee onxeas - 0 2540 00 8.4 1.02 
PRMD css'o/cisis 6 Sse scceecsys MERON 2 oi circ go oatra clk aie Eee ck eer Pe aC ae See eee arte ere - 2190 2240 2220 10.70 2.94 
NRCERIEI geod. oak. dcoe secession Glen ‘Campbeil. EET epic erate BWR ING Qe sac ccs c co cece wes 7 pads. = aes > be 1.28 
TROIBNA.soccccccccccccesss omer City. a aly: WalalneO a cele yo: a Fee Se waren ns 3 2190 2350 2240 8.28 2.12 
IERIE aci0's-6. ale ies 6) Oe ee ROINOE CHEW fos ccd Sosleere Oe Kore eee Beenie ING Fes sigan sc cae els ates 1 2300 998 1.98 
MINIM 565 oe ac rg axa ees, & BRQOORWSYUINE: «occ 0 cn occ ccc cscmes Wee CRG... 65 cc Seciecce cues 1 S38 ness 2680 11.22 1.74 
SS Se er ee NM a a rate ato ae Sree lars Sees hii Ok al we os Levi Berkey. See Oe eee 1 =< sas 2270 12°07 1.57 
SMOREOGS «icici ose ces «eee SRGRERRG UNG 5a: a/e5sey oo Aa Soasiav'oo ee wreeeee ee © MRM er eet a raat ag OF ree otha ae 1 se <a 2630 9 62 2.49 
EERIE EOE BENOIBOR. a. ccc ciclo baw o5es) RI GTI Oe ons ce cis nue i Wik ss 2600 1561 1.69 
= papa eesrans ss 4 a OER Om eT eT a ING Ole ov Se rccas twee ws 1 aa.8 ha 2450 11.90 a 
POMEONORGIONIEN So 5 c.o.ce'ois + “MUMMOQUMION: 6 cd dense caso wnreren etme wes UGS RIO icc oor co sie ia 2 Sa rca Ie a. : . 
WICKUONOINNO 6 sc6ccc6<4, PNOOROOs <2 sicccsecercnctemene neces DC oe eee Ce ORs pet ene on ence is. 2000 2140 2098 10.79 3.27 
Aveta Gf mines ti Umer PrGChOVe HOG... csccicccis ccmetec cus erodes cutnewdeescucitaseananees 85 2190 2470 2350 35 2.13 
Lower Freeport (D, or Moshannon) Bed 2 2070 2070 2070 10.06 
PPAR ios 65 ko so Se Weat Kittannite. ....... s. vcccweees GRR bagasse Ue on Coes ale 3 : 3. 28 
Armstrong.............+.. Yatesboro...............seeeeeeee Cowanshannock No. 2............ 3 Eyre oars eae 7 re 3.20 
OS Se errr hae BavHGSROLOs 2.66.52. c-ccsecsesccess COM No. [o.....>. 5 2410 2540 2490 5 70 1.50 
On 5c a re PiSHOM HOO. 6 a. is odisrecuteecne aren Delta. Pee ean ean 4 2010 2390 2250 y 49 1.52 
RAINING ooo 0. aso oa wee sh 8 ROMER gl cs nt era) we aiolee Logan No. 64 AR ee Pee a yee ete 5 2430 2640 2540 714 2.73 
CRU 6 5k 5 kos 6 csv alors [Oe mynpeh San eineaeer cnet ree De 8. ONE | 2 ee area eereree | 5 2200 2580 2380 7 63 1.46 
ORs. doo sce ca eee wis ENEMIES 6 oi oas yc ie a6 ixh cc sila sete ln oieaC Penna. No. 12. Re aah chet Aalees dt 4 2240 3010 7550 6.49 1. 86 
RUIN SS ocaroiciayehs ake oc NMED pics fvere.c oy peo oa e's oie Pye Ta CR? | See ieee eran 2530 Bg ae ree 657 1.32 
SCT ore yi | CL SSR ean a ae Pe Seg arene me ROUSING EE oi vi cose secon es 6 2330 2500 2410 10. 38 1.27 
ES: ane cnpenrearener WAIR@MINION. oo succes ede ceo aceon Weculeee NG@e rose as yc ete cnkees ’ 2220 808 2.12 
COME one snc crews Cirenee 6 ks Se acnude twetas Poormansite. Bees noel ads 1 pecs: So 2300 1164 1. 86 
COE ae er GA NOW ese core caste bc wg me co we Lehigh Valley No. 15............. 5 3100 2420 2200 9°36 2.75 
Clearfield RRR SEELI os bccn cds cxcewcccs. DGG ee dedewasetneeennscueton ss | 5 2390 3010 2620 é&: 74 3.47 
Clearfield Carnwath. . sed Gigraisle eicaere-c oto {CR ING BOa dace ccaeew ace 4 3140 2410 3280 7°77 1.14 
Clearfield Cam AOls osc ake wccdoweancaedas Carnwath No. 2605.06. cc ce os | 2280 8 82 2.23 
Clearfield } 1" a ES Ritam ire eect tr eieons sere Re Re J eee rere erent 1 pat ass 2140 10.48 2.05 
Jefferson POO WEE UINGS © one 6 o5.Se wees cease Wiel: © lartOis «6s ccc ckecccwanes 5 2120 2490 2330 7.98 2.97 
Jefferson Bernea lA WGGs 5. See 6 wreiecce ala ne) EMO se cores berm ate Caen coreae ers 2330 2720 2510 12.68 2.04 
Jefferson PR UEND ooo vo eines awa ca aien sha GRUNER 5 oo ose bo Sone do cc con Rian : 2460 8.94 2.28 
OMNGEBEN ss 00 50 siacseccce wes 1 SLOG)” SRS Ges amr rier secre nek: Eagle. . ORE TRE ECT 1 ; "* 143010 5 34 1.59 
PMNIICENG Ee s5.< 5 5.0/5. sates siete Somerset Bra ercharacia) siahial sear wae ass pS IRS aes: aac ; ; 0.65 
Averageof mines in Lower Brecportt Beds. 6 hee cc css os swede tet cease eee teenage sta ieeisices 70 2250 | +2560 | +2390 8.52 2.06 
Upper Kittanning (C Prime) Bed 
a ee Re ANE 5 ko co ot Aen eon ews TRI ooo circles cin ieee l amas ani 2230 7.33 2.09 
NCE Re oid fd scarexalecctantient atte IRE So oe rb ou we ate aie ware Mote Pepa Ws 5 os ccc uw cceiwe vee : Ba ae Be 7 : > 
CIR soo cies oc Sane ends WOMPORONEM gis fa ccs sce tor ewes Sinalkeless NGe. Ve ooo c nc iccec e ees 4 2240 2450 2340 10.40 2 47 
CME ora sce eNotes WOMIMIOWINS 3.550835 con vee sae nes BUOY IG OCR SEE CDr oer eMrCeecrcee) 1 2190 8 44 2 42 
PCMAG RBG o ss axcre. oi) ieee acelecsse CRONE 6c inc a's bo has Gaetano WN ica or ale o.cin dt he sia he 09 e'e 2120 2460 2280 11.06 2°81 
MURMMMNAD e pa orcs cocoa si o.ctoie ee 1 GS CR rene er mene rere er CNIRIM occ te tianst ce ene des ; 1980 2390 2190 9°20 3°24 
BOMENCE coo case.o cksierw ciere's ShOnO Ns se casa: ac(o eee nae ae sre Eureka No. 39.. ene) mae fea ; 
Average of minesin Upper Kittanning Bed.................... Beirne n ules Oele Rene Vee ee Kein k aes 18 +2300 [+2510 | +2350 8.67 2.1 
Middle Kittanning (C) Bed 
Bat lens N 5 Were seater Ola wlonisits cen oc sce se nyenw aces Stages ¢ cvcrnataw pccuan ees 1 rece “es 2130 | 13.97 3.89 
RNA ate ocprnccioe gd: becca ees Harmony Junction... .......05++. North Pah. Realty: ....0.<<-<.06+- 1 wees ee 2050 11.37 4.54 
Butler. Dy siren ee ere So ee re Neer wat tgsegrerecccceeererss : pera wee sass - 2 23 
MONG eas. 055500 Sects UNGIRDIMRMR Sle 5. cotrey orcad suse eee #3 Morrisdaie NO: 4... 2... 66 ce cee ewes : . 
Be eee oO 5 ah lal lea a a Sioevietinie 1 oY ee Eee 2 2620 2980 2800 10.26 1.41 
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TABLE OF SOFTENING TEMPERATURES OF COAL ASH FROM PENNSYLVANIA COALS—Continued 
Number Average Analysis 
re) Softening Temperature, of Dry Coal, 
Samples eg. Percentage of 
from 
Locality, Bed, Etc. Mine Lowest | Highest | Average| Ash Sulphur 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ALLEGHENY SERIES—Continued 
Lower Kittanning (Miller or B) Bed 
County Town Mine : 
ar PMtAMNATINE 0. 5c ko ae a sees Sere Ce ROPER SOE Ce ene 2 2090 2220 2160 10.38 4.22 
SS ree PIB oS, oo esac e-coweu ees Pennsylvania No. 15............. 5 2280 |+3010 | +2440 7.26 1.92 
COS a eet ah CA ee Pee pees nero Colver..... se eh Ly rena 9 2450 |+3010 | +2820 5.75 1.14 
Cambria.. “aS ESSAI eee PRE ane IP gm Reg BUR WERU OAS c05c¢ ciese/slute ns sie so pereials 5 +3010 {+3010 | +3010 4.82 0.66 
TNE od aca <x-0's ain 8 oa 0 LETS ANS sere fone rere ora ee Be ener 5 2380 |+3010 | +2610 6.81 1.57 
SE RR RES tte: 1 TSAR RAR Heer ee ET CLs hae a re ee ore 3 +3010 |+3010 | +3010 6.36 0.67 
CONS SS aon eenrae BMRA RRS 0G eons Scalp Level No. 2. Pc rae 4 2960 {+3010 | +3000 4.93 0.72 
OS ae eae PRU MEIO, , o05cwh Ose iigew en seeeme ET AES EAS SOG) ee aa eee rr eee ae 12 2150 2480 2340 6.58 1.89 
RONNUD a. .c ais.0-s-60b aaa EC a eee, ere Springfield No. 1. ee 5 2080 2280 2210 6.68 2.18 
SE ore NES RT aa ee niece niece Miller No. | shaft... Sree 10 2260 {+3010 | +2730 6.22 (0 
SR nae nieg voces PRN. gouty uo -<sieGie sais cana ae Puritan No. }........ NeRalacletaeny 4 2230 2580 2380 7.65 2.07 
aR RRR SRR PRONE Ec. ocsaseesscter senna URE ccces cancewass 15 2630 {+3010 |+2880 | 6.13 0.93 
a Vintondale... MAROON NOHO 6.4 ccses sacseuawnses 3 2100 2410 2310 6.95 2.08 
Cambria.. reser win ore Windber..... MreKAUNOED:.. 5.55. ceces ce snen 8 2520 |+3010 | +2650 7.38 i 2 
Center... ... Clarence. Poormansite. DN Grr erste aslo mars 1 bans es +3010 12.83 0.91 
Center.. Osceola Mills. oA EN ERR Sera ieee 4 2370 |+3010 | +2680 7.96 2.07 
Comter........--srseeere Osceola Mills.............. Moshannon No. 10 ae 5 2380 2550 2470 7.52 2-11 
Center.. TE at - Osceola Mills...... ou MD Ser he ican cer e! 2450 2690 2580 7.93 2.81 
Clearfield................ ESOT REPS trary tere Patties Man NO: 3. 66.6 ocseesscoees 2 2530 |+3010 | +2850 8.95 1.44 
NS eer MEM oo, oes ei een ieee ea TEES a eee ee een rere u ee tee 2440 8.97 3.23 
TS | OS eer ie EES OS ERS eee eee eee Morrisdale No. |! 3 2230 2320 2280 8.53 3.54 
OS SS) eee eee ES Se ee ae a eA eae Morrisdale No. 3 3 2500 2660 2550 7.12 1.98 
GT ae eee DOBON coc ckkodces ose ciicdescusexs MORIMIOINO. Oo: +: 5 2300 3010 2600 7.87 2.08 
1) eee ao 1S ES ES oan eee ean e RMRRRRRR ore oe oninscevc crs utaiire ters 4 2300 2470 2350 9.72 3.10 
6 | Ee eee UNIAN 3S i5.¢5-0y oso 8 6 i we ce BMG INO Bo ook oe bekiawobwecacn I ee mas 2430 7.58 2.61 
Saeaeteld Polen ch-bweua@a Cees PN RENT Soy Sy cca eee ie RMR. cate eaemagee aaa aeen 3 2600 | +3010 | +2750 7.75 1.10 
Se eee Oe ee ae ree Elbon No. 5. : sae 1 See Brees 2140 8.90 2.97 
Io 0 iss hotles earl oe IBS ila ce Dadioweseeeee es Byrnedale No. 31. 1 Sear ee 2350 6.49 Z.29 
er | Dagu SEI ee eS I eis vie 2240 9.95 4.04 
EIk.. B caneintod Seto Eee rice ick een eae Siew tS 1 as aa 2050 9.66 3.56 
Huntingdon. ST ae BE os Su cccacas hee aaa OS RS Ae ee ere ! Na ee irl +3010 6.38 0.83 
DE ie cucccaccees DN Uc sdudic «sank ec euro vated TR aR: Fie 2440 | 2490 | 2470 | 7.86 | 2.20 
MINN Foo oe vans Gass p55 eb ca en ea ce ean ESTA 2S | eee 6 2150 2380 2240 8.10 3.00 
OT aes eee DCNNATIE: .'s 5), 1, eines Cae wicoree West Clarion. Gage nance I eee a 2120 10.60 3.45 
DBs sbictss4-<xcsane Cairnbrook....................+.. Loyal Hanna No. 6.............. nity 3010 |+3010 | +3010 | 6.75 | 0.86 
SOON 35 6 0:6 5:5:5's'e 010s >) RMOMOEIED ss ieis Gin sig <asive's'enwes gies A es ee eee: 4 2210 2600 2360 8.00 2.38 
Somerset.......... yen EEG siolg aaa i oes eae Mo BROS INO) Bo 5.o.s 5 isee © sinew vias | 6 2180 2440 2370 8.18 2.48 
Bomeract..........005.00. WRN ny cee ceases eooe eee Lochrie Arrow. 5 2320 | +3010 | +2520 6.79 1.45 
ES a ree et BOUND iene Sos 968495 ies ee aoe ne —" and Shaad ‘(semi- -anthra-| ; 
cite). Sos TE oeee vee. [3010 | 12.09 | 0.84 
Avert ot eiies in Tower Bittman Boa oso a ics o bch das ces Soa siecaweo aks ssNy anges semen sien | 162 +2420 [+2750 | +2550 7.86 2.03 
: Fulton Bed 
Huntingdon.............. SORR ss uisunna esau seo es sniek Sah a en rn Pe 3 2770 | +3010 | +2880 8.64 1.63 
ee | pee een ery ss Seem mor om err err I mals aoe +3010 8.34 1.08 
Huntingdon........... sp IEREBUE, ss inic aps ounces tea uaes RUUORIC So ide acssaecsaleesses 5 2370 |+3010 | +2880 6.56 1.06 
ee Ee ES nee | | ie A EAR OL) a Re er ere 3 +3010 |+3010 | +3010 5.92 0.95 
RS Or IG Se <5 555k s Se ie Renae aa came ene See as ec aac en aaa | 12 +2720 {+3010 | +2940 -36 1 18 
Brookville (A) Bed 
oe AMD cn ia cowie te wiets Lehigh Valley No. 22............. | 1 +3010 14.85 1.01 
0 REPRE: RN cg Se aes oie rte a ad xs tad ee 2390 | 13.48 3.13 
ce Ee ey CODSIRIGTODK. «6 o.cs6 ccc cvccass ccs, TARDROROW OF DICOIIO 6. 6605600055 1 ae cece | eee 10.60 1.43 
PE TE RIN AE ESO II Gs os bers chiki he ncn Owens en wens Cea eas eae alee wee Moats es | 3 +2800 12.98 1.86 
POTTSVILLE SERIES 
Bloss Bed 
Es cvedvaxaxmctiiane ON RENE Ri Sash ke Cee nN cyclo eect cea I ag ad 2500 | 12.78 2.92 
8 8 iced urelyigGrbar ean DOIN 68 da ccaaeexaeee ean BRERA los oli s <p crite ee 1 Rees aA 2500 12.99 2.53 
ION. cs aura se ensieowmctwats DRKIe MRD soos cairns esa eas eens RO eae ciate neg cd ce eR eLACo en 1 Bee Area 29u0 10.11 1.31 
ROE OE TE Ca I on oc sao SRR waa AOE EE CASO ira ln oe AS wi eee 3 2630 11.96 2.2 
MISCELLANEOUS 
T; “ ~ Morgan Bed 
WD 61660 hscbnakaiwnes DETER UR ss yin os aaig oes oes 8 DIE Ss. prs id te wainreeg oe teers 
g orris Run ew 2620 9.39 ‘a 
s t Pinehill — Consolidation No. 113 
PO io 6 56:4:5:4:5:50KS 6s HOR oS bb 40h ees ees 558 Geese 3 € No. am Sishavandio-stene 
inehi onsolidation No. 11 ' 2470 11.20 1.96 
PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE REGION 
NORTHERN FIELD 
Pittston District 
NE cise cunadsninlca’ tii ceecdngadiareseaieds Callinny Mai O46... 5s cssccsiccses 1 +3010 | 6.03 | 0.58 
Plymouth District 
Oe cinmetons 3. 60....cccnaouiG se ees Gaylord GGge) osc 0shoss esse obs 1 seis ws +3010 12.69 0.75 
ee ee Se SER Ee aan meee eG orth Gaylord (BtOVe) «5... 6 <c.sss0cessce 6 +3010 {43010 | +3ulU 12.35 0.92 
Aare Ganon in Pipe acccbss Sue k pce bon Rennes meenaeee vee ae eis 7 +3010 |+3010 |+3010 | 12.5 0.84 
Lackawanna............. Dunmore Sloan.. Serie eas u aioe sees +3010 11.94 0.48 
Lackawanna............. Scranton Bo er Marvine Collierics.......-....... 2 +3010 |+3010 | +3010 | 13.99 0.80 
Lackawanna............. ES SSE ere ee acess (Cosstant) . oe 1 eee ..e. | +3010 12.40 0.65 
eee Scranton SRMAI NEM) ashes ois eves a ars acca l ae wee. | £3010 11.38 1.26 
Lackawanna............. Scranton eos oa eases BO ee 1 ae Ghist 3010 14.46 0.91 
Lackawanna............. BADE SG ivsc de uiassoscorelhe aa Pyne (Egg) Ree er I ae wee. | +3010 10.19 0.66 
Aivarean OF maine tai Bratt WPI esses 5 isioks sige e ces Raw ee wok wie wae Sada es ww sale Shams eke wer 7 +3010 |+3010 | +3010 12.39 0.79 
Wilkes-Barre District 
SINGS 55s ccd sstew pees Nari ck oe coon ee ake Wee) so citocieci coe eee 1 oe eee +3010 | 15.46 0.80 
Ee ae Ns ssnnsts de <teineeaskane ee er 1 eee .... {+3010 | 10.16 0.80 
EMEMMNRIN, Gs Cuscuicces cick PUMIMANINCD OGG aes chases Susquehanna Colliery (Egg)....... 2 3010 |+3010 {+3010 | 13.89 0.75 
PRT OE Lr Fak AIRS CRI O ES ooo nso ns A ohne sea te Hie aes Nes ee eee ee eae 4 3010 |+3010 +3010 13.17 0.78 
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TABLE OF SOFTENING TEMPERATURES OF COAL ASH FROM PENNSYLVANIA COALS—Continued 



































Number jAverage Analysis 
of | Softening Temperature, of Dry Coal, 
Samples | Deg. F. Percentage of 
rom | == 
Locality, Bed, Ete. | Mine Lowest | Highest} Average) Ash | Sulphur 
1 | 2 a 4 5 6 7 
| ' 
EASTERN MIDDLE FIELD | 
Hazelton District 
County Town Mine 
ORDO svcd koa oa Beaver Brodie. «cos Fo cccceoe eee Sbxeee CRM eiaia iiss eevee eee 1 2960 14.50 0.61 
WESTERN-MIDDLE FIELD 
Shamokin District | | | 
Northumberland............. Shamoline..... 06.0000 cc ccsccos Buck Ridge (Pea)................ 1 | +3010 17.00 0.95 
Northumberland.......... Shamokin................ 0000000 WeAGHGRHae: oo hc cicccnasakccsoen. I hin | sew | 2900 16.17 0.85 
Average of mines in Shamokin District. ..........0.0.0c0ccccccceceecceeeeeeceeceveeececeueuees. 2 | '+2960 | 16.59 | 0.90 
Z West Mahanoy District | 
oo) Th! a! RRAVGIW RUDE «gs odiccn cased bear anes Girard Mammoth (Buckwheat 
ING ON Sa clare sede deans coe 1 +3010 wiee 
2 | a RIOMGNMOGNE ¢ 650 o0'S oii eka cscenee Hudson (Buckwheat No. 1)....... I +3010 bes 
So ee OMOEA INS 255 c 5'o sis-5 oo aac eis Kehley’s Run (Bickwheat)....... 1 ee +3010 wate 
Average of minds in: Weat. Mahanoy District.’ os<cscciciccccinsccccecccdecbdoccdededscesecesovececast i. | +3010 
SOUTHERN FIELD | | 
. East Schuylkill District | 
BOMUGECN es 6.656. 6..53.0:5:60.04 PYASBWNCD noo 55 nag osuscandesss > cawee C1) ee ee ee ae } 1 | 3010 9.04 0.92 
Schuylkill... 22221222217; — St. Clair Colliery (Ege)..02222121 Ine | 2960 | 13.33 | 0.64 
Averige of mmes:in: Bast Schuylkill District: «= «ccs scien So deincacds ce wnnedevecceveseSbavescdues. 2 2990 11.19 0.78 
West Schuylkill District | | 
SORUV UI eek ecews MEIMGYEUIs proc accca one yee e ees Buck Run (Buckwheat No. 1)..... 1 | Peas | 2730 18.07 0.82 











NOTE —A plus sign (+) placed before a given value denotes that the true val 


ue is above that indicated. 





Handy Uses for Old Pipe 


By CHARLES H. WILLEY 
Concord, N. H. 


An adjustable long work support (or ‘old woman’’) 
for holding one end of bars, shafts, pipe, etc., while 
working on the other end in a vise or machine can 
easily be made from a length of 2-in. pipe, as shown in 
Fig. 1. The lower end of this pipe is split and spread 
apart, as indicated by the dotted lines, and a base of 
concrete molded around the anchors thus formed. A 




















FIGS. 1 TO 4. SOME PRACTICAL WAYS IN WHICH TO 


UTILIZE OLD PIPE 





satisfactory mold can be made from an old bucket by 
removing its bottom and setting it bottom up on a 
board. The adjustment of height is provided for by the 
use of a Y- or U-bolt and a nut and large washer. These 
yokes are easily made by splitting the round body of 
the bolt in half for a certain distance'and then bending 
to the desired shape. 

Fig. 2 shows how a useful set of skeleton wrenches 
can be made from short lengths of steel pipe. Select 
the size of pipe most suitable to the size of wrench 
desired. Split open one side of one end; open it out 
flat and cut to fit the nut. Much time can be saved 
by the use of such light-weight skeleton wrenches run- 
ning on or off muts that go a little too stiff to bd 
turned with the hand. 

Hacksaws are always being borrowed by somebody 
and lugged off. One day I made up several homemade 
frames such as shown in Fig. 3. They are simple to 
make, using 3-in. pipe bent to the regular frame shape 
and flattened at A and B, fitted with a pin and a tighten- 
ing bolt, and provided with a blade. When I loan these 
tools it does not deprive me of my good adjustable kind. 

Often the hand wheels of various valves about the 
run of piping become lost, and if they cannot be found 
I replace them with T-handles made by flattening the 
center of a short piece of pipe and cutting a square 
hole through it, as shown in Fig. 4. 





Both No. 4 and No. 5 anthracite buckwheat has been 
used successfully in briqueting. It has decidedly passed 
the stage of experimentation. Briqueting with this ma- 
terial is a commercial success in spite of the fact that 
the price of No. 5 buckwheat has gone up considerably 
on account of the increased demand for this size fuel. 
When culm can be cleaned successfully on a commercial 
scale it has a wide field of usefulness. This size of an- 
thracite has been burned successfully by mixing one part 
of culm with two parts of good coking bituminous coal. 
A fire of this mixture can be burned successfully with 
a bed of fuel 16 to 20 in. thick, using natural draft. 
This mixture can also be used in a stoker much the same as 
when burning straight bituminous fuel. 
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Shall the Government Loan Mechanical 
Equipment to Technical Schools? 


HE so-called Caldwell Bill, proposing to loan the 

Government’s surplus machine tools, especially those 
adapted particularly to the manufacture of munitions 
that are now no longer needed, to the various technical 
institutions throughout the country, was reintroduced 
in the House of Representatives on May 26. This bill 
was introduced in the last Congress but failed to pass. 
Practically the only change in the present measure from 
its predecessor lies in the inclusion of “scientific in- 
struments” as well as machine tools. 

Unlike much legislation proposed and enacted, this 
measure is short and to the point. It reads as follows: 

A Bill to provide for further educational facilities by re- 
quiring the War Department to loan certain machine tools 
and scientific instruments not in use for Government pur- 
poses to trade and technical schools and universities, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
that the Secretary of War shall lend to trade and technical 
schools and universities and other recognized educational 
institutions which in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War should have such equipment the machine tools and 
scientific instruments suitable for their use which are owned 
by the United States of America, which are under the 
control of the War Department, and which are not being 
used for Government purposes: Provided, however, that each 
institution so equipped shall be responsible to the United 
States of America, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War, for the proper care and safe return 
of such equipment when demanded, ordinary wear and tear 
excepted. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the advent 
of the struggle just past (while there was absolutely 
no reasonable excuse therefor) “caught us napping.” 
Our army, of course, was small, but in addition our 
arsenals were not only practically bare of modern 
weapons but, worst of all, adequate machinery for the 
manufacture of arms and ammunition in sufficient quan- 
tity was lacking. It takes time to build machine tools, 
particularly if they are of a special design adapted to a 
specific purpose. Fortunately, when war was declared 
many factories had been equipped for making munitions 
for various foreign governments, particularly England 
and Russia. After some compromising as to design, 
these plants were able to turn out a product that 
answered the purpose, although not exactly the product 
to be most desired. Thus many of our troops went over- 
seas armed with the modified Enfield rifle instead of 
the Springfield. 

The idea of loaning to colleges and universities the 
Government’s special instruments and machine tools for 
which the country now has no pressing need, we be- 
lieve is a good one and worthy of strong support. If it 
is enacted into law not only will educational institu- 
tions receive some much-needed equipment that will 
serve a valuable purpose in training future engineers, 
but these instruments and tools will yet remain the prop- 


erty of the Government and be subject to immediate cail 
should a national necessity again arise. 

We all hope that such a necessity may never come, 
yet we all realize its possibility. Should we then re- 
peat the blunder of the past or would it be wiser to 
profit by bitter experience and be ready? 


Friendship in Business 


HAT constitutes friendship in business? is a 

question that is more or less puzzling the selling 
end of the coal trade at the present moment. Does it 
really profit a man to play on the level with his cus- 
tomers in times of distress? or is it the better policy 
to throw all moral scruples to the winds and piay the 
“game” for all it is worth, content in the knowledge 
that customers are as ready to forget a good turn as 
to overlook a scalping—if the latter is softened by 
honeyed explanations? 

The time is now at hand when the conscientious coal 
man is hoping to reap his reward for pulling his vari- 
ous customers through the trying coal shortage of the 
past year. Still ringing in his ears are their voluble 
and emphatic assurances that they would remember him 
in the future if he but took care of them in their hour 
of need. And in the majority of cases the coal man did 
play the friend in need. But today he is questioning his 
judgment in so doing, and also doubting mankind in 
general. 

Promises are not materializing, and it appears that 
instead of gaining his customers’ confidence and good 
will the coal man has lost caste. There can be no 
denying that the coal people in the past few years have 
lost standing which it will be difficult to win back. If 
coal was sold at cost, the charge of being mercenary 
would still be laid at the coal man’s door. In public 
opinion he is branded as an arch-pirate. 

To what extent, then, can he rely upon the pretended 
or luke-warm friendship of his trade? The matter of 
price, on the whole, always interests the buyer most; 
and while the quality of the coal is also now considered 
with more care, nevertheless there remains a grave sus- 
picion of the disparity in prices resulting because of 
this feature. The friendship cf a customer in business, 
as it is commonly understood, is after all nothing more 
in substance than a card of entrée to the inner sanctum 
of the buyer. If it is valued at anything else, it is 
trying to realize on watered stock. So coal men are 
learning today—and bitterly, too. 

Should friendship be eliminated from business? As- 
suredly not. Our conception should be changed, how- 
ever, as to what constitutes business friendship. We 
have not yet learned to distinguish clearly between 
friendship in business and business friendship. The 
two terms are regarded as synonymous, and therein 
lies the germ of misunderstanding. 

Friendship in business has already been defined: it is 
the card of entrée. Business friendship, on the other 


hand, is efficient service: a service sgch as the customer 
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will feel it unprofitable to dispense with. He will con- 
sider it as much a part of the purchase price as the 
actual material itself. When the customer is frankly 
willing to pay this premium, we have business friend- 
ship of a high order. And it is to this conception of 
friendship that all business must reconcile itself. The 
coal trade would do well to apply it more thoroughly 
and universally, and, perhaps, thereby earn a modicum 
of the public’s favor. 


Labor of Anthracite Mining 


HE output per underground worker in the anthra- 

cite mines during 1918 was only three-quarters that 
of the underground workers in the bituminous mines. 
One would expect that the average relative price of 
anthracite and bituminous coal would be deducible from 
that proposition when the relative wage scale in the two 
regions was taken into account. 

It is, however, not so, for the Pennsylvania anthracite 
regions employ 23 times as many men outside per ton 
of ccal mined as the bituminous regions in the same 
state. This larger employment of outside workers at 
the hard-coal mines largely accounts for the high cost of 
the fuel. The careful preparation given the products 
is largely the cause for the disproportion of surface 
employees. 

The average employee in the anthracite region, in- 
cluding both underground and surface workers, handles 
only two-thirds as much coal as the average employee 
in the bituminous region of Pennsylvania. And it must 
be remembered that the coal-handling costs of Penn- 
sylvania are higher than those of many states, owing 
to the fact that at Pennsylvania bituminous coal mines 
there are many long outside hauls. The large number 
of coke ovens and washeries also tends to increase the 
number of surface workers per ton of coal mined. 

Otherwise the rates in the number of outside em- 
ployees per ton produced in the anthracite and the bi- 
tuminous regions would be still more marked. 


Coal-Mine Accidents by Nationality 


HE UNITED STATES Bureau of Mines and 

Albert H. Fay, its statistician, are to be congratu- 
lated in securing the record of fatalities and injuries 
by nationalities to be found in an article in our last 
issue. It will be noted how low is the fatality rate of 
Americans. Those of us who talk glibly about the care- 
fulness of the English miner will be somewhat surprised 
to see how poor is his showing. The “reckless” Irish- 
man, like the “reckless’”’ American, has also a splendid 
record in the anthracite region for avoiding fatalities 
second only to the Tyroleans and Hungarians, who are 
always admirable workers from every point of view— 
efficiency, safety, reliability and good citizenship. The 
Irishman does however, carry the honors in the 
bituminous region of being the ‘most frequent de- 
ceased” of all the English-speaking group. 

The Hungarian record accords with general ex- 
perience. The people of that nationality are both frugal 
and careful. The Greek record is consistently bad from 
end to end, and all records are worse in West Virginia 
than even in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, the 
mines of which are by no means as dangerous as com- 
monly supposed, if fatality ratios are an indication. It 
must be remembered that the tables cover a period dur- 
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ing which occurred the explosion of Layland No. 3 
when 112 men were killed, and the accident at the 
Kempton plant of the Davis Coal and Coke Co. when 


16 men lost their lives. Then followed the Barrackville 
explosion at Jamison No. 7 when 10 men were killed. 
All these explosions took place in West Virginia. Penn- 
sylvania had during that time only the explosion at the 
Ernest mine of the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal and Iron 
Co. when 27 men lost their lives. 

Accidents like these are no respectors of nationality, 
and being more numerous in West Virginia than in 
Pennsylvania, they run up the fatality record of that 
state. It would be interesting to know how the tables 
would look with catastrophic accidents of the kind men- 
tioned excluded. Still the injury record suggests that 
the revision would not appreciably increase the safety 
status in West Virginia. 

The argument in favor of increasing education among 
foreign mine workers advanced by the Bureau of Mines 
is worthy of careful consideration. An enumeration 
based on schedules of ability to read and write the 
English or other languages, and a careful tabulation of 
the accidents suffered by men of the different schedules, 
would be extremely interesting and might be well 
worthy of collection. We should surely know how large 
a proportion of our mining population is in need of 
elementary school training. The fatality and injury rate 
could easily be recorded on that basis when the educa- 
tional status of all the men was once determined. 


Mine Supply Accounting 


HERE are undoubtedly some coal operators of the 

old school who look askance at the installation of 
any comprehensive system of accounting for mine sup- 
plies. The natural tendency is to view a matter of this 
kind as an expensive luxury, the results of which are 
not commensurate with the expenditure involved. How- 
ever, no one can longer maintain such views who has 
looked into the matter carefully. 

Modern mine accounting in general is so carefully 
handled in these days that a scrutiny of expenditures for 
supplies and consequent necessity for the adoption of a 
fairly adequate system of accounting in that department 
is made necessary for this reason if no other. In addi- 
tion to this, it has been found on a number of occasions 
that careful accounting of supplies has checked serious 
cases of pilfering, waste and loss of material in other 
directions. For example, take the case of mine rails; 
where careful checks of the amounts on hand are kept, 
there is small probability that the mine foreman will 
fail to recover all his old rails as fast as the track of 
which it is a part has ceased to be of use. Again, an 
inadequate supply of rail, which might also result from 
poor management of the supply department, will fre- 
quently cause the men to pull up a short piece of track 
close to a room mouth, thus breaking the connection for 
bringing out the balance of the rail from the interior 
of the room and either discouraging the recovery thereof 
or making the cost excessively high, if not prohibitory. 





The continued existence of the wasteful beehive coke 
oven, said Secretary of Commerce Redfield recently, 
ought to be an offense against accepted business stand- 
ards, just as higher business standards, will some day 
think it an economic offense to allow black smoke to 
escape from a chimney for lack of careful firing. 
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General Labor Review 


If our peace with Germany loiters much longer on the 
road, and if in consequence our contract with the bi- 
tuminous miners is much longer delayed, then the call for 
a short day and a short week and for other short measures 
(including, as is inevitable with all other things short and 
stubby, the short dollar) will not be necessary for everyone 
will be working steadily. 

The short day and the short week, the short pound, the 
short pint and the short foot, the short dollar and short 
sustenance all line up together. They are all part of the 
same unhappy and woebegone yet well-known family of 
Shorts. A few years ago we regarded them as dishonest 
and led them somewhat resistingly to court, but now they 
are being openly avowed by the best industrial company. 
If we agree that everyone shall have a short pound or a 
short pint, well and good. No harm will be done. If every- 
one has the short day and short week, we shall be giving 
one another the same short measure; it will be a fair ex- 
change. The day’s work will line up gracefully with the 
short sack of flour and the undersized loaf, and as the 
mine-worker is given the short day he will, of course, not 
make a plaintiff sound when the baby sack or the tiny loaf 
is handed to him. He is a sport. If he “does” other people, 
it will be because he expects them to “do” him. 


BARREL OF ORDERS FILLS FROM Bottom UP 


The news from eastern Kentucky, West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia is largely to the effect that coal is beginning to be 
sold steadily at a higher price than the Government once 
set. The barrel of orders is beginning to fill up and, of 
course, it begins to fill up from the bottom. After a while 
it will commence to trickle up to Illinois, and the short 
day and short week will be seen to be contrary to public 
interest and not at all necessary for the mine-worker—not 
even for the mine-worker in Illinois. 

The labor shortage is troubling every section. In West 
Virginia an operator was heard lamenting the fact that 
Count Karolyi had been around to visit the men in his 
vicinity just before the United States entered the war, 
and that he had sold the Austrian miners a lot of Austrian 
bonds. Today all the Austrians in those parts, he said, 
were getting ready to go to Europe to see if the bonds the 
Count sold them were really good and negotiable. 


A GENERAL Exopus OF ALL BuT NATIVE BORN 


Others are complaining that men are returning to the 
lands of their nativity in the hope of reuniting and sup- 
porting the broken families of their parents; still other 
foreigners see a chance to satisfy their hunger for the 
estates of the landed aristocracy. Whether the desertion 
will be considerable remains to be seen. Inquiries seem to 
point to a general exodus in West Virginia. The interest- 
ing outcome of inquiry is, however, an acknowledgment that 
the exodus is still in the future and has hardly begun yet. 

The State Labor Commissioner of West Virginia is of 
the opinion that less than 500 aliens have left the state. 
He bases his estimate on an examination of the records 
of the two United States marshals in the state and upon 
reports from coal operators’ associations and on those of 
the United Mine Workers. Though there are plenty to 


say his figures are too low, one is obsessed with the idea 
that when the whole condition is sized up the loss of men 
will not be as great as is prognosticated. That was the 
case when prohibition was made law in West Virginia. 
Mining went on more steadily than ever, yet we heard all 
manner of baleful predictions at the time the law came 


into operation. Perhaps there is no more reason for fear 
of a man shortage now than there was then. 

In southern Illinois it is said that nearly all the foreign 
population is scheming to leave. It is said that the credit 
of the banks is impaired owing to the foreigners withdraw- 
ing their savings. It is seriously stated that some mines 
have lost over a third of their force and that the demand 
for steamship transportation is beyond the capacity of the 
agents who are canvassing the field, whatever that may 
mean. As a matter of fact, slow work is making many 
foreigners and others in Illinois change their working af- 
filiations, and even causing them to seek other employment. 
The loss to Europe may not be as great as the loss to more 
active industries and to more active 
plants in the same industry. In order 
to keep their foreign-born miners from 
returning home the Chicago, Wilmington 
& Franklin Coal Co. at its Orient mine, 
Orient, Franklin, Ill., has distributed the 
button herewith portrayed. It is in the 
colors of our national flag. 





“ONE BIG UNION” DoEs Not APPEAL TO MINER 


However much the mine-worker is attracted by the pros- 
pect of shorter time and bigger wages and more accident 
compensation, he does not in general favor the One Big 
Union. If he thinks his wages too small, he wants to get 
them raised even if other men suffer. With a single Big 
Union he would not be able to get any such adjustment. 
Wages would be raised all around and prices everywhere 
would go up accordingly, and where then would the miner 
be? If he is satisfied with his wage, he cannot see where 
the “One Big Union” can help him. He is beginning to see 
dimly that he is not merely the “Wage Earner”; he is also 
the “Wage Payer.” When he quits buying business stops. 
The “One Big Union” of employee against employer does 
not appeal to him, for is he not employer and employee 
both—a master when he buys the product of other people’s 
labor and a servant when he sells his own labor? If the 
“One Big Union” were formed he would not know where 
to align himself, whether as one of the selling proletariat 
or one of the buying bourgeoisie. 

An operator said the other day that he had 35 automobiles 
at his mine and that the men were in a hurry to quit early 
to get into them. Some of the mine-workers hardly know 
whether they rightly belong to the proletariat or the bour- 
geoisie, and the “One Big Union” seems better fitted to 
Europe than the United States or Canada. 


WouLp HAVE OPERATORS GIVE BOND FOR WAGES 


A peculiar strike in a mine of the Wasson Coal Co. of 
Harrisburg, Ill., arises from the business failure of the 
Evans Coal Co. of Equality. The Evans concern contested 
the payment to its men of certain moneys which they 
claimed. On an appeal the Wasson company went on the 
Evans company’s bond. As the filing of this bond delayed 
a settlement, 400 mine-workers in the employ of the Wasson 
Coal Co. at No. 1 mine of that concern went on strike and 
a tie-up of all the mines of the company is threatened. 

Several operators in the coal fields of Illinois are said 
to have put up bonds for the payment of the wages of 
their men who have questioned the ability of the corpora- 
tions to run the mines at such low figures as they are ob- 
taining for their coal. At the Gus Blair mine, which is 
controlled by the West Virginia Coal Co., of St. Louis, the 
men have for some time felt that the coal was being sold 
at too low a figure to insure the continued payment of 
their wages. President Farrington of ¢he Illinois United 
Mine Workers made several attempts to induce the com- 
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pany to put up the bond. He did not want to see the mine- 
workers lose their pay, as has often happened during the 
past six or eight years. Corporations would sell consider- 
ably below cost, and as a result fail, depriving the mine- 
workers of the wages that were their due. 

Finally, as the West Virginia Coal Co. refused to put up 
bond, the mine-workers went on strike. This idleness 
lasted only a few days, the company giving the men the 
necessary assurances. The company has seven other mines 
and the men threatened to close these also if the desired 
action was not taken. There was a great deal of bitterness 
as it was alleged that certain other operating interests 
were annoyed by the “unfair” competition of the West 
Virginia Coal Co. and wanted the mine-workers to put an 
end to it by demanding either a bond or the charging of a 
reasonable and profitable price for the coal mined. 

Reports received in Des Moines, Iowa, indicate that the 
mine workers in that region are looking for an increase 
in wage when the contract is made. 

On June 2 reports from Béthune in the Department Pas 
de Calais were to the effect that a strike was to be called 
on that day. It was expected that the mines of the Anzin 
coal field would soon join in the suspension. 





Agitators Work on the Unenlisted Foreigners 


The Western Coal Operators’ Association of Canada 
presented a memorandum to the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission (which is taking evidence throughout the Dominion 
of Canada with regard to the relations between employer 
and employee) advocating the appointment of an inde- 
pendent board to take control of the coal industry in 
western Canada. “Such a board,” the memorandum states, 
“should, in our opinion, be made up of one man thoroughly 
familiar with the problems of the operators; one man fa- 
miliar with the problems of the workmen; and a third 
with such qualifications and experience as would commend 
him to all as a reliable chairman. The industry has reached 
a point where, although permission is granted to sell coal 
at a given figure, it is impossible to do so on account of 
competition from other fields, chiefly American.” 

Discussion and consideration of the position of the coal 
industry occupied practically the whole time of the Com- 
mission on the afternoon of Saturday, May 3, and the 
operators appeared to be one in the opinion that joint 
councils of the employers and employed could not bring 
harmony to the industry at the present time because most 
of the miners—85 per cent. of them according to a Drum- 
heller operator—were foreigners whose ignorance made 
them a prey to agitators. It might be different were the 
proportion of English-speaking miners large, but that was 
not so and was not to be looked for, as most of such men 
had enlisted and many of those returning were not fit to 
go back to their former work. The Board of Control which 
the operators recommended, it was thought, should have 
the same power as was given W. H. Armstrong, the war- 
time director of coal operations in District 18, as established 
by the U. M. W. of A. (Eastern British Columbia and the 
Province of Alberta). 

W. F. MeNeill, secretary of the operators’ association; 
John Shanks, manager of the Brazeau collieries; Jesse Gouge, 
operator; and W. S. Henderson, operator of Drumheller, 
represented the organization indicated. 

Mr. McNeill stated that two mines were on strike 
against the order issued by the director of coal operations, 
but he admitted that the strikes were unauthorized by the 
union officials. Discussing housing conditions, witness said 
there were no complaints from the permanent camps, but 
only from new camps where bunk houses had to be used. 

The markets of the British Columbia mines were in Mon- 
tana and Washington, and those of the Alberta mines were 
in Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Freight rates 


hampered the operators in competing in Manitoba with 
Pennsylvania anthracite. 
John Shanks, manager of the Brazeau collieries, described 
in detail the arrangements made between his company and 
The collieries are situated 120 miles west of 
The gov- 


its employees. : 
Red Deer and six miles from the nearest village. 
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ernment leases land to the miners through the company, 
which has erected four-room houses at a cost of about $900 
and rented them to the employees at $10 a month. Five- 
room houses are rented at $15 a month. A subsidiary com- 
pany runs a store in the mining village. The desire for 
better working conditions is one of the primary causes of 
that discontent which has become acute since the war began 
in 1914. “Blanket men,” who brought their own blankets 
and slept in bunkhouses, are no longer content with such 
meager conditions. A hospital charge of $2 a month is made 
to each man, and for this a doctor has been engaged. He 
pays a nurse and the staff of the institution. 

Men in the mines, said the witness, are not disposed to 
neglect their work or be dilatory on the job, but it is fair 
to say that they have become very independent. The “labor 
turnover” is large, because many young men are employed, 
and when they have earned a considerable sum they go 
away to the cities and towns. 

Two operators from Drumheller gave evidence, John Henry 
Gouge and W. S. Henderson. Mr. Gouge declared that the 
cost of getting out coal was $2.53 for labor alone, exclusive 
of the cost of management and overhead charges. He did 
not think that any operator would be opposed to joint coun- 
cils, but they would be unworkable because the employees, 
mostly foreigners, would not codperate with them. 

Mr. Henderson said that he employs when working 150 
men, but that he had practically shut down his mine since 
Apr. 1. The price of coal was high, he said, because wages 
had been boosted to such a level as was unfair to the oper- 
ator, to the general public and to the miners themselves. 
He testified that “If coal can be marketed at $1 a ton less, 
we can compete in Manitoba with the hard coal” [from the 
United States]. 

Mr. Anderson stated that there were 22 mines in the 
Drumheller district, each of which had its own small system 
of lighting and its own water supply. This duplication of 
effort is expensive business, and Mr. Henderson suggested 
that the government should take over the mines, install a 
central lighting and central water system, and thus cheapen 
the cost of running the mines. Enough slack coal, not 
worth shipping, was wasted in the vicinity of the mines to 
supply fuel for a power station for the operation of all of 
them. Attempts to run the mines amicably had been made, 
but “foreign-born agitators had upset the whole thing by 
Bolsheviki talk.” 

E. Mart, general manager of the Canadian Coal Co. col- 
lieries, the first witness at the meeting on Monday (May 
5) said that calculations showed that the advance in wages 
in mining had more than compensated for the increased 
cost of living. He spoke feelingly about agitators who felt 
no responsibility like an ordinary British subject, yet earned 
from $10 to $20 a day. These agitators, he declared, were 
the chief causes of the undue discontent. 





Illinois no Longer Pays Union Dues 


The severe industrial depression, which has decreased the 
running hours of the Illinois coal mines to less than half 
of full time and has closed down many of the mines alto- 
gether, is given as the reason for the abandonment of dues 
and assessments by the United Mine Workers in the Illinois 
District. Frank Farrington, president of that district, 
announced recently that the 85,000 members of that state 
would be relieved of the obligation to pay dues for at least 
three months and perhaps longer. 





May Not Use Boys on West Virginia Tips 


Under a ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
received by the State Labor Commissioner of West Virginia, 
no boys can be employed in or around coal mines. The 
State Labor Commissioner had put the question to the Reve- 
nue Commissioner as to the employment of boys on tipples. 
The commission replied that such employment was forbidden 
and that any company which employed boys in violation 
of the ruling would be called upon to pay as a penalty an 
amount equal to ten per cent. of the annual net income of 
the company. 
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Certification and Safety 


Letter No. 6—I can endorse much that has been said 
by by J. M. Roddie, in his letter, Coal Age, Apr. 17, p. 
723, regarding the examination of candidates for posi- 
tions of responsibility, in coal mines. If my memory 
serves me right, the Coal Mines Regulation Act of 
Great Britain requires that the examining board shall 
be composed of three operators, three local men ap- 
pointed by the Government, and, further, that the ap- 
plicant must have five years’ practical experience in 
mines or have been under the supervision of a mining 
engineer for three years’. 

It was in England that I obtained my first certificate 
to act as mine manager. It was the practice then that 
a young man of 20 years of age, of wealthy parents, 
could be apprenticed to a mining engineer or general 
manager for a period of three years and would then 
be eligible to take charge of mining operations. 

The young man would be taken into the mine every 
day by the mine boss or overman, who would generally 
be pestered to death with his stupid questions, and this 
would continue for the three years of the young fel- 
low’s apprenticeship. During the same time, the lad 
would attend mining classes every Saturday. At the ex- 
amination, which was regularly held once a year, such 
a candidate was seldom refused a certificate, after which 
he was generally pushed into a good job. 


THE PRACTICAL MINER AND THE STUDENT Boss 


On the other hand, the practical, experienced miner, 
who managed by hard study to pass the examination and 
get his certificate was rarely ever given a position 
higher than under-manager or foreman and made re- 
sponsible for getting out the coal. The student boss 
would come into the mine for a short time each morn- 
ing, find some fault and go on top again. Such were 
the conditions regarding certification in England at that 
time. 

In this State (Indiana) the examining board is com- 
posed of chief and deputy mine inspectors, appointed 
by the governor. From what we read of appointments 
under politics, in this and other states, leads one to fear 
that many members of examining boards have not had 
the practical experience in coal mining that would 
qualify them to pass the examination given by their 
own board. 

This statement, of course, does not apply to all ex- 
amining boards; but it teaches the lesson that politics 
should have no bearing or influence in matters pertain- 
ing to the safe management and inspection of our mines. 





1At present, the Coal Mines Regulation Act of Great Britain 
(1911) provides that the Secretary of State shall form an ex- 
amining board for mining examinations, which shall be consti- 
tuted as follows: Six representatives of owners or agents of 
mines, or managers of mines, or mining engineers; six representa- 
tives of workmen employed in mines; the chief inspector and two 
divisional inspectors of mines; two persons eminent in mining 
and scientific knowledge. The act further provides that the 


candidate must be at least 23 years of age and have had practical 
experience, in mining, of not less than five years, a portion of 
which must be in mines of the United Kingdom. But an applicant 
holding a diploma or having an approved degree, is required to 
have but three years of practical mining experience. 


Coal mining is a dangerous occupation at the best. It 
is a business that should be supervised by careful and 
experienced men who are fully qualified for that work. 

Speaking of the influence of politics in mining ap- 
pointments, a friend of mine, whom I know was fully 
qualified to sit on any board, applied for the position 
of examiner. A little later, however, the vacancy was 
filled by the appointment of another who, though less 
qualified, had a stronger political pull. 

In his letter, Mr. Roddie suggests that a mine fore- 
man candidate should have an experience of nine years 
in practical mine work. Let me say that, while some 
men would learn a lot of mining in that time, others 
would require three times nine years to qualify them 
for the position of mine foreman. Mr. Roddie regards 
it as a mystery that mine inspectors do not take more 
part in discussion; but my observation is that it is 
the fear of the loss of their position that deters them 
from giving expression to their views. 

Linton, Ind. MINE FOREMAN. 


The Burrell Gas Detector 


Letter No. 1—Some two or three years ago, I re- 
member there was a full description given in Coal Age 
of a new instrument that was devised by George A. 
Burrell for the detection of gas in mines (Vol. 9, p. 
157). In that article, I believe the claim was made that 
the instrument was ten times as sensitive as an or- 
dinary safety lamp. 

Since that time, I have had excellent opportunities 
for making a large number of practical tests with this 
instrument in the mine and, at the same time, taking 
samples of the air tested and submitting them to careful 
chemical analysis. The results show a remarkable ac- 
curacy in the practical tests made in the mine with the 
instrument, and I take pleasure in submitting the fol- 
lowing table of the tests made, 149 in all, which I trust 
will prove of interest to the readers of Coal Age. 

Many of these tests were made by myself personally, 
and I have no hesitancy in saying that the detector 
gives good results when carefully handled. Particularly, 
in making a test where the percentage of gas is so small 
as to be liable to escape detection with the most sensitive 
safety lamp in use, the results obtained with the Burrell 
detector are extremely gratifying. 





IMPROVEMENT MADE IN THE ORIGINAL CONSTRUCTION 
INCREASES ACCURACY OF TEST 


It should be known that the original construction of 
the detector has been slightly altered, recently. A letter 
received a short time ago, from J. T. Ryan, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., the sole manufacturers of this 
instrument, states that the alterations were made for 
the purpose of taking better care of the changes in 
temperature that result from the ignition of the meth- 
ane when that gas is present within the instrument. 
Mr. Ryan says, “The essential difference in the con- 
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struction of the new type detector is that, instead of 
having a single brass tube, it now has two concentric 
tubes, the outer one having about a half-inch larger 
diameter, and the space between the tubes being filled 
wih Keiselgor, an insulating material.” 

Following are the results of the practical and chemi- 
cal tests to which I have previously referred: 








COMPARATIVE TESTS TAKEN WITH BURRELL GAS DETECTOR AND 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS IN THE CROW’S NEST DISTRICT 


Sample Chemical Burrell Sample Chemical Burrell 
No. Analysis Detector No. Analysis Detector 
158 0.45 0.4 304 1.54 1.0 
168 0.47 0.6 317 1.35 1.0 
192 0.64 0.8 172 1.38 5.5 
193 0.57 0.7 185 eee 1.8 
162 1.92 ae 200 1.40 5 
176 1.26 t.3 240 1.21 Bal 
180 2.10 2:2 280 1.21 BZ 
205 1.69 5 306 1.34 1.0 
234 1.95 1.6 160 0.43 0.2 
290 2.28 2.0 166 0.30 0.3 
321 2.44 2.0 202 0.49 0.4 
373 t.5) 0.9 278 0.72 1.0 
381 1.19 Es 294 0.72 0.5 
442 1.05 1.0 308 0.44 0.3 
443 0.89 &.7 165 aie. 0.9 
289 1.93 3 191 0.57 Eel 
320 1.78 1.3 201 0.75 0.5 
161 1.00 Eo 279 0.96 KZ 
179 1.78 1.6 309 1.24 1.0 
204 1.46 $2 203 0.69 0.4 
233 1.67 b.2 277 0.66 0.7 
153 2.54 2:2 295 0.72 1.1 
183 0 7: 2.9 307 0.68 0.6 
198 2.30 2.6 296 0.76 0.8 
241 2.55 Zz 311 1.2 1.0 
287 1.94 2.0 370 1.20 0.9 
301 1.82 z.2 297 0.57 0.3 
313 2.34 2 312 0.61 0.6 
364 1.61 1.6 298 0.99 0.9 
377 b.62 1.6 343 1.62 Raa 
169 0.79 0.8 352 1.43 As. 
182 is. 1.9 409 0.99 Lee. 
197 1.47 [po 423 0.68 0.5 
242 1.68 1.4 432 0.80 0.5 
302 1.53 1.4 433 0.75 0.5 
314 1.46 2.0 434 0.69 0.5 
340 0.93 1.0 151 1.01 0.9 
387 1.28 t. 152 1.48 b.2 
163 1.28 0.7 153 2.54 2.2 
184 1.26 1.6 159 1.20 1.0 
199 1.38 <5 177 Michel, 0.73.Colliery, 0.8 
243 1.16 1.0 169 1.78 2.0 
303 ‘22 1 193 1.67 1.4 
588 1.09 1.0 135 0.99 1.4 
389 1.78 2:2 170 1.34 1.4 
174 1.08 3 181 0.95 t.2 
196 1.88 ei 194 0.81 1 
238 1.59 1.6 168 0.85 0.5 
282 1.67 1.2 172 0.85 Le, 
305 1.46 2 178 0.74 0.6 
318 1.65 LS 192 0.85 0.5 
173 2.52 25 127 1.01 1.4 
239 1.38 5 136 0.96 ES 
281 1.44 L.2 143 1.18 pe 

161 1.11 1.0 
171 ee E. 0.7 
182 1.20 LAL. 
211 1.01 0.7 
Be th ff 
Average of 54samples........ 1.52 i4 ; } 
Average of 60 samples........ 1.4 mee 0.98 0.94 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 

Sample Chemical Burrell Sample Chemical Burrell 
No. Analysis Detector No. Analysis Detector 
117 0.29 0.4 156 1.76 1.9 
89 0.41 0.5 179 2.27 2.1 
113 0.34 0.3 183 2.16 2.2 
142 0.35 0.7 184 2.18 2.0 
95 0.76 0.8 185 2.12 EZ 
112 0.83 0.8 186 0.17 0.2 
143 0.83 0.9 192 0.78 0.6 
98 0.34 0.4 100 0.75 0.4 
114 0.35 0.3 125 0.93 0.5 
145 0.33 0.3 157 1.07 1.0 
101 1.63 ie. 180 1.88 1.6 
127 1.50 1.4 128 0.79 0.5 
158 1.49 t.2 159 0.88 1.0 
126 1.34 £3 182 1.18 1.2 
188 1.81 1.9 108 0.29 0.2 
189 0.34 0.2 129 0.29 0.3 
99 1.83 LZ 131 0.13 0.3 
124 1.59 1.6 


A e of 35 samples—1I .02 0.98 : . . 
Totals. average of 149 check samples taken during 1918—Chemical analysis 
1.17%; Burrell gas detector, 1.10%. 





The Burrell gas detector is now being used by all the 
mine inspectors in this province, and is also provided by 
the coal companies operating in the province, for their 
officials to search for percentages of gas lower than 
can be detected with the ordinary safety lamp. 

GEORGE WILKINSON, 


Victoria, B. C., Canada. Chief Inspector of Mines. 
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Efficiency of Mine Workers 


Letter No. 1—Much has been said in the columns of 
Coal Age about the efficiency of mine officials, foremen 
and firebosses; but long and close observation has con- 
vinced me that not enough attention is being paid to 
the efficiency of the “prime producer,” who, I would 
say, was the miner or the general worker employed in 
the mine. 

The average coal-mining man will agree with me that 
no matter how efficient a foreman may be, he cannot 
get results unless he has some efficient workers at the 
coal face. The foreman may be an excellent manager 
and able to direct the work, but that will not take the 
place of the work that must be performed by the men 
who break down and load the coal. 

It is quite true that the output of a mine depends on 
many different things and, perhaps, the most important 
of these is a good foreman. This is true, today, more 
than ever before, because of the increasing exhaustion 
of the high coal and the extended development of our 
mines, together with the varied equipment now em- 
ployed in large up-to-date mines. It is clear that it will 
require greater efficiency in the miner to produce his 
shift of coal when working a 23 or 3-ft. seam than 
where the coal runs from 8 to 12 ft. in thickness. 


NEED OF TRAINING MINERS TO BE EFFICIENT WORKERS 


It is these conditions that lead me to believe that 
more attention must be paid to the efficiency of mine 
workers, particularly the miners. They must be trained, 
by every possible means, to become better workers, for 
their own good and that of the industry. There will 
then result a noticeable increase in the production of 
coal and a proportionate decrease in the number of mine 
accidents. In the past, coal-mining companies have 
confined their efforts, in securing greater efficiency, too 
much to the colliery officials and neglected the import- 
ance of training the workers and developing in them an 
equal efficiency. 

In respect to wages, it is true that in every mine 
there are those who make high wages and others who 
make very low wages. For some time past I have been 
studying the payroll of contract miners and find that, 
while some miners have produced from 60 to 70 cars 
of coal in two weeks, others working in the same seam 
and under the same conditions preduced but one-half or 
two-thirds of that amount. This fact reveals a low 
standard of efficiency and argues for the need of train- 
ing our miners. 

The question will be asked, How is this to be done? 
Looking at the situation and comparing the daily pro- 
duction of six, eight and ten cars of coal by some 
miners, with the four, five and six cars produced by 
others, under the same conditions; and, considering the 
complaints made by these latter men that the coal was 
‘hard to cut,” “worked poorly,” or some similar excuse, 
one is convinced that there is something radically wrong 
with the men themselves. Either they have not the 
same knowledge of the structure of the coal, or they 
fail to use their judgment, or they are less industrious 
than their fellows who are better producers and more 
efficient workers. 

This comparison of results suggests the remedy to 
apply to secure greater uniformity in the work of the 
miners, by striving to make then all equally efficient 
with the best workers. It would seem that a good plan 
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to adopt would be to single out the best workers and 
make each of these instruct about a dozen of the poorer 
class. The results should appear in the increased pro- 
duction effected in a month. To my mind, this matter 
is of sufficient importance to warrant the making of a 
reasonable trial. 

Another feature that should be considered, in this 
connection, is the waste of mine supplies, on the part 
of inefficient workers. More timber, tracking and other 
material will be required by the inefficient worker, for 
the same production of coal. Take, for instance, two 
company miners employed on dead work, the one being 
efficient and the other wasteful. It will often be sur- 
prising to note the difference in the cost of powder, 
dynamite, spikes, tracking, and tools furnished these 
men on the company account. Here, again, the need of 
training the less efficient worker in the proper methods 
to employ is plainly evident. 


INEFFICIENCY OF WORKERS CAUSES ACCIDENTS 


Lastly, the frequency of mine accidents, owing to the 
inefficiency of workers, is a factor demanding the same 
careful consideration. Practically all coal companies 
are doing everything in their power to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents in their mines, but few realize that 
the lack of training inefficient workers is a most prolific 
cause of accidents and loss resulting therefrom. Close 
observation shows that the majority of mine accidents 
result from the violation of some rule or regulation, by 
a careless, indifferent or ignorant worker. 

While it is true that accidents will happen, it is 
equally true that many mine accidents can be avoided, 
by the careful training of all mine workers and by 
greater discipline in the mine. One of the best means 
of educating and training men, in respect to what is 
required to insure their own safety and that of their 
fellow workers, is to get the men together for the pur- 
pose of discussing questions relating to their work and 
the dangers to be encountered. 

Many of the larger companies hold such meetings 
monthly or semimonthly and it goes without saying 
that the good accomplished thereby has been far reach- 
ing and effectual in reducing the number of accidents 
in the mines of those companies. To vary the monot- 
ony and make the meeting more attractive, the regular 
business is preceded by a little entertainment, by local 
talent. This always puts the men in good humor and 
opens the way for a more animated and general discus- 
sion of the topics that are presented later. 

JOSEPH R. THOMAS, Asst. Foreman, 


Plymouth, Penn. Colliery No. 3, Hudson Coal Co. 





Letter No. 2—It was pleasing to read the foreword 
in the issue of Coal Age, Apr. 24, entitled “Meeting the 
Situation.” It is just such temperate discussion of the 
trials that miners are going through, at the present 
time, that will aid largely in the solution of labor 
troubles following the war. 

As a miner, or rather a mine examiner, I could not 
help but feel that I would like to have voiced a protest, 
at the reference made to the suggestion of a 6-hr. day 
for coal miners, which appeared in Coal Age, Apr. 3, p. 
629. After all that has been said in regard to the effi- 
ciency of mine officials, I feel that it would only be 
justice to the common miner to consider the question 
of developing greater efficiency in the work that he 
performs as his share in the industry. 
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When I think of the many wrongs imposed on the 
miner, in the operation of our coal mines, it makes me 
think that the claim of the Kaiser that “Might makes 
right,” is prevailing to a great extent in the manage- 
ment of our large coal corporations. It does not require 
a volume of statistics to reveal the great waste of 
energy in the production of coal, to say nothing of the 
sacrifice of thousands of lives of mine workers. 


LONG HOURS IN THE MINE INCREASES ACCIDENTS 


Many of us whose lives are spent, day after day, in 
the dark recesses of the mine, realize the destruction of 
manpower through the senseless system enforced by the 
coal companies, in keeping their men underground 
longer than is required to meet the demand for coal. 
No man can be an efficient worker and continue as such 
under these conditions. Also, there is no question but 
that there is greater liability to accident caused by 
prolonging the hours of mine labor beyond what is 
required for the performance of the necessary work to 
meet the demand for coal. 

Formerly, it was the agreement between miners and 
operators that eight hours should constitute a working 
day, and the miner was required to be at work at the 
coal face that length of time. In many instances, the 
miner must travel long distances, a mile or more, to 
reach his place, after entering the mine. This means 
both an increase of labor and loss of time to the miner, 
keeping him from home and underground ten or even 
twelve hours of the day. 


SHORTER HOURS MEAN GREATER EFFICIENCY 


The miners’ viewpoint is that greater efficiency would 
result from a shorter working day. The suggestion is 
not prompted by selfish motives; it is logical and 
reasonable when one considers present conditions and 
has in mind the attainment of the highest efficiency in 
the worker. Today, there is a certain amount of coal 
needed in the country and for export. It is estimated 
that this coal can be produced in half the present 
contract time. 

Someone will suggest that this is an outgrowth of 
Bolshevism, but it is not; it is only common sense. 
Speaking of the spread of Bolshevism to this country, 
coal operators are alone to blame for the large pro- 
portion of this low-class of the foreign element now 
employed in our mines. When the fortunes of war were 
imperilled, it was the firm, loyal attitude of our Amer- 
ican miners that withstood the attempt of this foreign 
element to tie up the coal industry of the country. It 
was rare to find an American miner, who was in sym- 
pathy with the strike movement demanded by that 
element, whose cry was “Throw down your tools and 
end the war,” to which our miners replied, “Pick up 
your tools and win the war.” 

Having won the war through their fidelity and loy- 
alty, the American miner wants an American living. 
He is convinced that the present order of things is 
wrong, and the conditions prevailing at the mines today 
support him in his conclusion. Since the armistice was 
signed, there has been no work worth mentioning at 
the mines, or that would afford an industrious miner 
the living he is able to earn. Notwithstanding this, 
our miners have been patient, thanks to the true-blues 
among them, and the determination grows that in the 
future ‘““AMERICANISM” must be the watchword if we 
are to develop the highest efficiency ir mine workers. 

Staunton, II. W. M. CHAMBERS. 
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Exhaust from Steam Pump 


Letter No. 7—In connection with the proper disposal 
of the exhaust steam from a mine pump, I am submit- 
ting herewith a sketch or diagram of the plan of a 
duplex, double-acting, plunger pump, having the exhaust 
port of each steam cylinder connected with the suction 
line of the pump. 

The length of the suction line was only 18 ft. and 
the pipe was most of the time submerged in the water 
of the sump, which greatly reduced the head under 
which the pump operated. Only when the water in the 
sump was low was there any trouble. At such times, 
the pump would knock a little, which was a warning 
that it was time to shut off the steam and stop pumping. 

The arrangement shown in the sketch gave good 
results. I agree fully with the editor in the point he 
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PLAN OF DOUBLE-ACTING, DUPLEX PUMP 
makes that, should the exhaust connection enter the 
suction pipe at the top of a long suction lift, there would 
probably result a back pressure and possibly water- 
hammer, owing to the steam not being quickly con- 
densed by immediate contact with the water as it enters 
the pipe. 

In another arrangement, adopted at another mine, I 
conducted the exhaust steam from the pump into a tank 
that was always kept full of cold water. This was sup- 
plied from the rising main or column pipe, a 1-in. pipe 
being used to conduct the water from the main to the 
tank. The flow of water into the tank was regulated 
by opening or closing a valve in this connection. 

In a short suction lift where the suction pipe is kept 
full of water during the operation of the pump, the 
exhaust should be conducted into the suction pipe as 
close to the pump as convenient, unless the plan is 
adopted of using a cold water tank such as I have just 
mentioned. In my opinion, the exhaust from a mine 
pump should never be connected with the column pipe, 
as that would have a tendency to interfere with the 
uniform discharge of the pump to the surface and op- 
pose its regular action and would probably cause a 
water-hammer that would not only be harmful but very 
annoying. WM. DICKINSON, SR. 

. Oak Hill, W. Va. 





Letter No. 8—In connection with the discussion of 
the question of disposing of the exhaust steam from a 
pump in a mine, allow me to cite an instance where this 
was done to great advantage, in a mine of which I had 
charge. 

The pump, in that case, was located at the foot of a 
32-ft. shaft and drew its water from a sump 600 ft. 
back in the mine, although the total suction head was 
only 12 ft. Previous to the time of which I speak, the 
pump had exhausted its steam into the air shaft. How- 
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ever, the development of the mine now required the in- 
stallation of a ventilating fan at the top of the shaft; 
and, because the men were unable to work over the shaft 
when the pump was in operation, it became necessary 
to make some arrangements for disposing of the exhaust 
steam. 

To do this, I resorted to the scheme of turning the 
exhaust into the suction pipe of the pump. For that 
purpose, we tapped the suction line at a distance of 
70 ft. from the pump, making the connection between 
that point and the pump by means of a pipe of the same 
size as the exhaust port of the steam cylinder. A tee 
was inserted in this pipe near the pump and provided 
with two globe valves, one on each side. By closing 
one of the valves, the other being open, it was possible 
to exhaust either into the atmosphere or through the 
pipe into the suction line, as desired. 

The scheme worked well. When starting the pump 
and until it had caught the water and filled the suction 
pipe, the two globe valves just mentioned were arranged 
so that the exhaust steam was discharged into the 
atmosphere. But, as soon as the suction pipe was full 
of water and the pump was operating properly, these 
valves were changed. One was opened and the other 
closed as nearly as possible at the same time, so as to 
avoid drawing any air into the suction line. The pump 
now exhausted into the suction and the result was that 
its speed increased from eight to ten strokes a minute, 
which was a considerable gain in the quantity of water 
discharged, per pound of steam used to operate the 
pump. ’ 

Not only did this arrangement get rid of the annoy- 
ance of the exhaust steam in the shaft but the pump 
worked quietly, and there was no water-hammer such 
as had proved a great annoyance in its previous opera- 
tion. Turning the exhaust steam into the suction pipe 
produced a cushioning effect on the piston before the 
steam was wholly condensed. Also, the partial vacuum 
produced in the suction lift, owing to the condensation 
of the steam in that pipe, effected a considerable saving 
in the power required for pumping. 

Referring to the suggestion of exhausting the steam 
into the column pipe into which the pump discharges 
its water, let me say that such an arrangement would 
be very unsatisfactory, and I question whether it would 
work at all. There would certainly result a back pres- 
sure when the pump was compelled to work against its 
own exhaust, to say nothing of the back pressure due 
to the water column, which would be very much greater 
and would seriously interfere with the working of the 
pump. Let me advise that this should never be done. 

Meadowland, Penn. D. F. M. 





Letter No. 9—The question of exhausting steam into 
the suction pipe of a mine pump, as discussed in Coal 
Age, has led me to make some interesting figures for 
the purpose of ascertaining how much the steam ex- 
hausted, in any given case, would raise the temperature 
of the water pumped. My figures appear to show that 
the rise in the temperature of the water would not 
ordinarily be sufficient to interfere seriously with the 
pumping. 

Assume, for example, that a pump is lifting water 
from a sump 12 ft. in depth and is located, say 2 ft. 
above the surface of the water, making the total suction 
lift 14 ft. Suppose, further, that this pump is dis- 
charging under a total head of 70 ft., including friction. 
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A head of 70 ft. corresponds to a water-end pressure 
of 70 x 0.434 = say 30 lb. per sq.in. and, assuming an 
available steam pressure of 120 lb. gage, at the throttle 
of the pump, the ratio of the area of the steam end to 
that of the water end of the pump is 120:30 = 4:1. 
This means that for every cubic foot of water pumped, 
there will be required 4 cu.ft. of steam. 


CALCULATING THE RISE IN TEMPERATURE DUE TO 
HEAT IN THE EXHAUST STEAM 


At sea level, a gage pressure of 120 Ib. corresponds 
to an absolute pressure of 135 lb., practically. At this 
pressure, a pound of steam contains 1191.5 B.t.u. and 
has a volume of 3.35 cu.ft. Therefore, for every cubic 
foot of water raised, there will be required, in this 
case, 4 cu.ft.; or, 4 — 3.35 = 1.194 lb. of steam. The 
heat in this steam is 1.194 & 1191.5 = 1422.6 B.t.u. and 
this is, therefore, the heat required to be absorbed by 
each cubic foot of the water pumped. Now, taking the 
weight of a cubic foot of water as 62.4 lb., the heat re- 
quired to be absorbed, per pound of water pumped, is 
This calculation shows 
that the temperature of the water will be raised 22.8, 
or say 23 deg. F., since 1 B.t.u. is the quantity of heat 
required to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water 1 
degree of the Fahrenheit scale. 

Therefore, assuming the original temperatrue of the 
water in the sump is, say 60 deg., its final temperature 
in the pump and the column pipe would not much ex- 
ceed 83 deg. under the assumed conditions. It appears 
to me that these figures are suggestive of the advantage 
to be gained by condensing the exhaust steam in the 
suction pipe of a pump. 

To carry the calculation a step further, we may ascer- 
tain the temperature at which vapor would form under 
the pressure due to the suction head. In this case, we 
find an absolute pressure of 14.7 — (14 X 0.434) = 8.6 
lb. per sq.in. Reference to steam tables shows that 
steam or water vapor, at this absolute pressure, has a 
temperature of 186 deg. F. Therefore, condensation of 
the exhaust steam will continue in the suction pipe, in 
the case assumed, where the temperature cannot ex- 
ceed 83 deg. F. FREDERICK L. SERVISS, SR. 

Golden, Colo. 





Living Conditions at Mines 


Letter No. 5—No one who has lived much of his time 
in mining camps can fail to read with interest the let- 
ters that have been written thus far emphasizing the 
need of good living conditions in mining towns and par- 
ticularly in camps, which are often neglected. 

The coal-mining industry is in a class by itself, in 
respect to the living conditions surrounding its work- 
ers. Unlike a factory, a coal mine must of necessity 
be located where the coal is to be found. This is often 
in an isolated place far from any railroad other than 
a branch track laid to the mine. 


ISOLATION OF MINE AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION 


The isolation of the mine makes it all the more im- 
portant that the operator or company should provide, 
not only means of transportation to and from near-by 
towns or villages, which would enable their employees to 
go and come as occasion may require, but the company 
should build good houses for its men and start a little 
town of its own at or near the mine. 
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In most of these isolated camps, there is no means 
of reaching the outside world, except to go and come on 
a coal train that has no regular schedule, but is liable 
to run at any time. Frequently, an old stage is used 
to convey passengers back and forth over roads deep 
in mud, which makes traveling slow and tedious. 

It is clear that such conditions as these, at a coal 
mine, makes it difficult to hold men, except the poorest 
class of workers. No miner who has a family or has 
children to educate would consider for a moment living 
in such a place, especially if there are no schools, 
churches and other privileges at hand. I recall an in- 
stance that occurred some years ago when I was work- 
ing at a mine in West Virginia where the conditions 
were much as I have just described, the mine being lo- 
cated at a considerable distance from any town or 
village. 

It happened that, owing to slack work at the mines 
in the Middle West, a number of miners came to West 
Virginia from that locality and applied for work at our 
mine. The men were good coal miners, but they stayed 
only a short time and left to seek work elsewhere. In 
answer to my inquiry as to why they wanted to leave, 
one of them said that he had had to lose a whole day 
each week in order to get a shave. 


PooR CONDITIONS KEEP GOOD WORKERS AWAY 


It can well be imagined that a small place where there 
was no barber would not afford many other conveniences 
of life, and it will cause no surprise to learn that such 
was the case in this place. A coal train was the only 
means of transportation to the nearest town. It car- 
ried an old caboose and had no regular schedule for 
running. On the whole, there was nothing about the 
place to invite good workers or to hold the men already 
employed there. 

At another mine, in the same state, conditions. un- 
derground were ideal; but living conditions, on the sur- 
face, were poor indeed. It was not uncommon for 25 
or 50 men to leave the place every payday and not re- 
turn for a week or ten days. The mine was equipped 
with the most up-to-date machinery and appliances, but 
the company had yet to learn that good conditions in 
the mine are not all that is required to get a good class 
of workers and to hold them. As a result, breakdowns 
were frequent and the cost for machine repairs was 
high, because the men did not know how to run and 
care for the machines in their charge. 

It is a mistake to think that higher wages will hold 
men in a camp where the living conditions are poor 
and there are no amusements and other privileges. We 
have much yet to learn in this direction when we fail to 
realize that the improvement of living conditions, at 
mines, is a profitable investment. 

In the excellent foreword that appeared in Coal Age, 
Apr. 24, entitled “Meeting the Situation,” it is stated 
“if the war has taught nothing more than that money 
is not the universal cure for all labor troubles, it has 
done some real good.” The foreword emphasizes the 
fact that what the laboring man most desires is to give 
his own home folks a recognized position in society and 
make life worth living. The boys coming home from 
the war will seek work where they can enjoy the highest 
privileges and any company that does not realize this 
fact will experience a scarcity of labor, for there. will 
be no oversupply of mine workers for gome time to come. 

Cleaton, Ky. STEL BULLOCK. 
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INQUIRIES OF GENERAL INTEREST 


ANSWERED BY JAMES T. BEARD 




















“Hanging Wall” in Mining 


Please explain the meaning of “hanging wall?” 
Shamokin, Penn. STUDENT. 





The expression “hanging wall,” as used in mining, 
refers to the upper portion, geologically, of a slip or 
fault of dislocation. Where the strata are regular, or 
have not been folded, the hanging wall is above the 








SHOWING A FAULT OF DISLOCATION 


fault line, as shown in the accompanying figure; but 
if the strata have been folded, as occurs at times even 
in the coal formations, the hanging wall may be below 
the fault line. The opposite wall is the “footwall.” 





Meaning and Determination of 
“Candlepower”’ in Lighting 


When estimating the intensity of light, in comparing 
the illuminating power of different sources of light, 
the value is always given in “candlepower.” It is a 
common expression and, yet, I believe few understand 
its real meaning or, in other words, know what deter- 
mines the candlepower of a lamp, in actual practice. 
In searching for the meaning of this expression, I 
have been unable to find a satisfactory explanation. 

Also, kindly explain the means and method employed 
for determining the candlepower of any source of light, 
such as a mine lamp, an electric bulb or other means 
of lighting. CURIOUS. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 





A full explanation of the term “candlepower,” as 
expressing the intensity of any light, is given in the 
treatment of the “Photometry of Safety Lamps,” p. 290, 
Mine Gases and Explosions. In the pages following 
(291, 292) will also be found the method employed 
to determine the candlepower of any source of light. 

A candlepower is a unit of measure adopted ar- 
bitrarily to express the value of the illuminating power 
of different lamps when burning different illuminants. 
This unit of measure is the intensity of light produced 
by the burning of a well-trimmed sperm candle (6’s), 
weighing six candles to the pound. The so-called 
“standard candle” is of such proportion that its flame 
will consume exactly 120 grains of spermaceti in an 
hour, when burning in a quiet atmosphere of pure air. 

As is well known, candles are made of different mate- 
rials, such as paraffin, stearin, tallow, wax and 








spermaceti. The last-named material, having the great- 
est illuminating power except extra-refined paraffin, 
has been chosen as the standard of candlepower. 

Taking the illuminating power of a standard sperm 
candle as unity or 1, the candlepower of different mate- 
rials is as follows: Paraffin, 0.76; stearin, 0.77; tallow, 
0.83; wax, 0.92; spermaceti, 1.00; extra-refined paraffin, 
1.14. The degree of refinement of the paraffin, however, 
being somewhat uncertain, spermaceti has been taken 
as the standard of candlepower. The quality of pure 
spermaceti being constant, the standard sperm candle 
burns with a uniform intensity of light and furnishes 
a good standard of measurement for determining the 
illuminating power of different sources of light. 

In ascertaining the candlepower of any given source 
of light, as for example, a common Davy safety lamp, 
burning sperm, lard or cottonseed oil, it must be remem- 
bered that the intensity of light from any source 
varies inversely as the square of the distance at which 
it is measured. For example, taking the light of a 
standard sperm candle, measured at a unit distance (1 
in. or 1 ft.) from the candle, as unity or 1, its intensity 
at a distance of two units is (4)* = +. The same 
is true in regard to the intensity of any source of light 
to be tested. 

Now, in order to apply this principle in the com- 
parison of the illuminating power of a Davy lamp 
with that of a standard sperm candle, these two sources 
of light are placed on opposite sides of a screen. The 
screen consists of a sheet of white paper, having a 
spot the size of a half-dollar at the center, made 
translucent, with a little grease or melted wax. When 
this screen is lighted equally on both sides, the trans- 
lucent spot at the center disappears. 

Utilizing this fact, the sources of light, the sperm 
candle and the lamp to be tested, are arranged on oppo- 
site sides of the screen. Suppose, for example, the 
distance of the. standard candle from the screen is 
ten inches, the inch being taken as the unit of measure- 
ment, the intensity of light thrown on the screen by 
the candle being inversely proportional to the square 


: , 1\? 1 
of the distance is (35) » OF Foo the candlepower of 


the candle being 1. 

In like manner, according to the same principle, the 
candlepower of the lamp tested, assuming that at a 
distance of 4 in. it gives equal illumination of the screen 

a\ 2 
with the candle, is (§) , or a 

Then, since the illumination of the screen by the lamp 
at a distance of 4 in., is equal to that due to the 
standard candle at a distance of 10 in., we have 


ee > a 
i6 = i00° and «= i100 > 0.16 candlepower 


Therefore, the candlepower of a Davy lamp burning 
sperm oil, as determined in this manner, is 0.16 candle- 
power. In other words, the light given out by one 
hundred of such lamps would be equal to that given out 
by sixteen standard sperm candles. 
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British Columbia Examination 


First Class, Nov. 20, 1918 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—In an air-course 6 x 8 ft. in section and 5500 
ft. long, what is the velocity of the air current when 
the water gage stands at 2 inches? 

Ans.—A water gage of 2 in. corresponds to a pressure 
of 2 x 5.2 = 10.4 lb. per sq.ft. The sectional area of 
the airway being 6 x 8 == 48 sq.ft., and its perimeter, 
2(6 +- 8) = 28 ft., the velocity of the air circulated in 
this airway by the given pressure is 





a 10.4 X 48 
°™NkKTo ~~ \{0.00000002 X 5500 x 28 





= 402.6 ft. per min. 





Ques.—(a) Explain the principle of the ventilating 
fan. (b) What conditions in the mine would govern 
you in determining the diameter and width of the fan? 

Ans.—(a) The action of all centrifugal ventilators 
depends on the centrifugal force developed by the revo- 
lution of the air contained within the fan blades. The 
weight of the revolved air develops a force acting radi- 
ally outward from the center of the fan, which forces 
the air from the center toward the circumference, where 
it is discharged into the annular space surrounding the 
fan blades and passes into the fan chimney, if the fan 
is exhausting the air from the mine; or is conducted 
into the fan drift and thence into the mine when the 
fan is forcing the air or acting as a blower. 

(b) Every mine has a certain resisting power, de- 
pending on the length and size of its airways and num- 
ber of splits and which is expressed by the ratio of its 
area of passage to the rubbing surface. This ratio is 
properly the potential factor of the mine, as it deter- 
mines the possible circulation in that mine, produced 
by a given pressure or power. 

The calculation of the proper dimensions of a fan 
required to circulate a given quantity of air against a 
given mine potential is a problem for the engineer. 
Briefly, it may be said that the diameter of the fan or 
the diameter of the circle described by the blade tips 
is a factor of the unit pressure required to circulate 
the given quantity of air against a given mine poten- 
tial. Roughly speaking, a certain peripheral speed or 
velocity of the blade tips is required to produce this 
given pressure, which enables a fairly close estimation 
of the diameter of the fan. 

On the other hand, the width of the fan is largely a 
factor of the quantity of air required to be circulated. 
For example, in average mining practice, the width of 
a centrifugal fan, having radial blades with lips curved 
forward in the direction of motion to lessen the shock 
of the entering air, may be taken as 1/64 of the square 
root of the quantity of air required. Thus, the width 
of a fan designed to circulate 150,000 cu.ft. of air per 
min., in ordinary mining practice, is approximately 
1/64\/ 150,000 = say 6 feet. 


Ques.—(a) If, in an airway 72 sq.ft. in sectional area, 
the velocity is 550 ft. per min., what will be the velocity 
if the area is decreased to 60 sq.ft.? (b) What is the 
horsepower in each case, if the water gage is 1.9 inch? 

Ans.—(a) This question is indefinite, being incom- 
plete. For the same quantity of air in circulation, the 
velocity would vary inversely as the area. The area 
being reduced in the ratio 60/72, or 2, the velocity would 
be increased in the ratio 6/5; and would then be 6/5 
(550) = 660 ft. per min. However, this would not 
conform with the condition of a constant water gage 
(1.9 inch). 

It is reasonable to suppose that the reduction of area 
took place through the settlement of the roof. It may 
be assumed that the original airway was 6 x 12 ft.; sec- 
tional area, 72 sq.ft. The settlement of the roof reduced 
the height of the entry to 5 ft., giving a sectional area 
of 5 & 12 = 60 sq.ft. Now, for a constant water gage, 
the length of the airway remaining unchanged, the veloc- 
ity varies directly as the square root of the area and in- 
versely as the square root of the perimeter; or directly 
as the potential factor, \/a/o. Finding the potential 
factor in each case, we have 
Airway 6 X 12, Va/o = V 72/36 = V2 = 1.414 
Airway 5 X 12, = V 60/34 = V 1.7647 = 1.328 

But, since the velocity varies directly as the potential 
factor, the velocity ratio is equal to the potential ratio, 
and calling the required velocity x, we have 

x 1.328 
650 ~ 1.414 ~ 9-989 
x = 0.939 x 550 = 516.5 ft. per min. 


which shows that the velocity is decreased when the sec- 
tional area is decreased in the airway, the pressure being 
maintained constant. 

(b) The quantitiy of air passing in the original air- 
way is 72 x 550 = 39,600 cu. ft. per min. The water 
gage being 1.9 in., the horsepower producing circula- 
tion is 
_ _ 39,600 X 5.2 X 1.9 
* 33,000 

Again, the quantity of air passing under the same 
gage when the sectional area has been reduced to 60 
sq.ft., is 60 & 516.5 = 30,990 cu.ft. per min. The horse- 
power required for this circulation is, therefore, 
30,990 9.88 

H= 33,000 = 9.28 hp. 

Ques.—What system of haulage would you install in 
a dry and dusty mine? Give reasons fully. 

Ans.—If the mine plant is equipped to furnish com- 
pressed air for haulage motors, no better system can be 
adopted, in a dry and dusty mine, than a compressed- 
air system, because the air exhausted by the motors will 
assist the ventilation. If compressed air is not available 
some form of rope haulage should be employed. Elec- 
tric haulage should never be considered in such a mine, 
because of the danger of ignition of dust by sparking 
of wires, especially if a little gas is pyesent. 





= 11,86 hp. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


A bill is scheduled to pass the_ state 
Senate and be sent to Governor William 
C. Sproul for signature. It is claimed that 
this bill will drive 10 of the largest insur- 
ance companies of the country from the 
field of Pennsplvania as regards workmen’s 
compensation and result in monopolistic 
state insurance, notwithstanding the fact 
that these companies combined to take care 
of workmen’s compensation in the coal 
fields. Because of its technical nature, the 
bill went through the House without op- 
position, few, if any of the members under- 
standing it. Little opposition to it is ex- 
pected in the Senate. 

The bill was introduced by Representa- 
tive Hess and carries amendments to the 
act of June 2, 1915, which create a rating 
bureau to be approved by the insurance 
commissioner and absolutely under his con- 
trol, this -bureau to fix all rates for com- 
pensation insurance. The bill is: said to 
have been drawn and presented in the in- 
terests of the mutual insurance companies 
of the state. 

The mutual companies are said to expect 
to reap great advantages in the insurance 
field through the elimination of the stock 
companies, also expecting: to cripple the 
state insurance funds. Commissioner Don- 
aldson of the State Insurance Depari- 
ment is reported to have said that if this 
bill passes it will eliminate the 10 per 
cent. differential rates now enjoyed by the 
state fund. The state fund was granted 
authority to sell insurance at 10 per cent. 
less than other companies with a view of 
building it up. The Hess bill therefore 
might result in placing the state fund on a 
straight competitive basis with other com- 
panies. 

Friends of the state fund, among them 
being some of the large coal companies, 
are supporting the Hess bill. They see that 
by means of this bill the state fund event- 
ually will hold the compensation field to 
itself. This will mean monopolistic state 
insurance in this particular field and no 
doubt in time will spread to other lines of 
insurance. 

A few days ago the Legislature passed 
and sent to Governor Sproul a bill designat- 
ing what resources shall be set aside by 
companies for protection of holders of 
policies for workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. This bill allows mutual companies 
to set aside less reserves than stock com- 
panies, notwithstanding that mutuals have 
no assets. 

On June 4, the Senate passed the Mc- 
Connell bill granting authority to the in- 
surance commissioner to ascertain whether 
rates made by insurance companies, in- 
dividual associations or rate making 
bureaus are excessive or adequate and to 
determine ‘‘reasonable” rates in such cases. 
This would place insurance companies un- 
der direct control of the commissioner. 

Senator Albert Davis of Scranton, on 
June 2, introduced a bill aimed at mine 
cave conditions in the anthracite field. The 
main provision of the new bill makes it 
unlawful for coal companies to damage 
cemeteries or disturb graves by mining 
operations. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


The best indication of improving condi- 
tions in northern West Virginia sections 
was seen during the week ended May 31 
in the decreased number of idle mines as 
well as in the increased number of cars 
loaded. In the Fairmont region proper 
there was an increase over the previous 
week, the total number of cars loaded be- 
ing close to 5000 for the week. In April 
the total number of loads was only about 
14,000 in all. A large factor in increas- 
ing shipments from northern West Virginia 
regions has been and was (during the 
last of May) the heavy tonnage for ex- 
port; although it was apparent that more 
coal was being bought in all markets, judg- 
ing from the increased western movement 
of coal. Decoration day, of course, tend- 
ed to cut down the volume of coal mined 
and shipped during the week. Lake ton- 


nage was somewhat increased. Cars were 
also more plentiful. No serious labor short- 
age has developed in the region. Prices 
are much firmer and further increases are 
expected in that respect. 

Sentiment of the operators of northern 
West Virginia as to the resumption of 
cost sheets to be submitted to the Federal 
Trade Commission is being sounded out by 
Vice President George T. Bell, of the 
Northern West Virginia Operators’ Associ- 
ation. This is a matter which will also 
come before the West Virginia Coal Asso- 
ciation. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


With a larger production in West Vir- 
ginia mines there has also developed in 
several producing regions of the state a 
ear shortage most pronounced during the 
last week of May and in the first few days 
of June, interfering with the prompt ship- 
ment of coal particularly to tidewater and 
in some instances causing a shutdown of 
two days. Such a car shortage came just 
at a time when regions were striking their 
gait in response to a quickened demand 
confined to no particular section or mar- 
ket. Consumers in general had begun to 
realize the necessity of buying coal now; 
consequently further increases in tonnage 
from all regions was not confined to ex- 
ports nor to railroad coal, but to all kinds 
of fuel, coke alone failing to move in any 
considerable quantity. In nearly every pro- 
ducing district mines were being operated 
throughout the week. The pressure of a 
demand from exporting sources made it- 
self felt during the last few days of May 
and at the outset of June, more ships being 
available. The demand for West Virginia 
coal in the West, and particularly on the 
Lakes, continues to grow in proportion. 
With inquiries more numerous for coal 
and with some producers (especially in 
the smokeless regions) out of the market, 
prices have materially stiffened; run-of- 
mine in the Kanawha and Logan regions 
averaging from $2.10 to $2.50 a ton on 
spot sales and much higher in the smoke- 


less fields. Labor is becoming somewhat 
scarce. : : . 
Under a_ steadily increasing demand, 


mines in the Kanawha region were, during 
the final week of May, being operated over 
a longer period per week; a scarcity of 
miners, however, limiting the running of 
mines to about two-thirds of the week. 
Consequently production during the last 
week of May was not over 60 per cent., or 
about 125,000 tons, although some opera- 
tions were engaged throughout the week 
in getting out coal. In West Virginia the 
markets are beginning to seek the coal in- 
stead of the coal seeking the market, some 
companies no longer being in the market. 
Consequently prices are_ stiffening and 
much Kanawha coal is beginning to be 
sold around $2.50 a ton in connection with 
spot sales. 

New River operations were unable to 
furnish the full quota of coal for which 
they had a market during the last week of 
May, owing to adverse transportation con- 
ditions. Cars were so scarce that in cer- 
tain portions of this field mines lost two 
days out of the six, although warranted by 
orders on hand in running to capacity. 
Such a condition was extremely inoppor- 
tune, as there were a number of vessels at 
tidewater waiting to be loaded with New 
River coal. Of course it was impossible 
under such transportation conditions to 
meet all requirements of general Western 
and Lake markets. At the same time a 
shortage of miners, amounting to about 25 
per cent., also contributed to hold down 
production; it otherwise would have been 
up to capacity, market conditions causing 
spot coal to go over $3 a ton for run-of- 
mine in the New River region. 


Springfield, Ill. 


Miners, operators and school authorities, 
in conference at Springfield, Ill., went on 
record as favoring the apportionment of a 


part of the Smith-Hughes fund for voca- 
tional education of Illinois miners. Illinois 
has been allotted $400,000 for distribution 
among the industries for the training of 
workers, upon the appropriation by the 
state of an equal sum. At the meeting un- 
qualified approval of the plan was given 
by Joseph C. Thompson, State Director of 
Mines and Minerals, and also by other 
speakers. When Thompson, however, said 
that every boy in the mines had an ambi- 
tion to become a mine manager or superin- 
tendent, Peter Joyce, of Springfield, mem- 
ber of the sate Mining Investigating 
Commission, dissented. Union miners, he 
said, would oppose it if it was designed 
solely to manufacture mine managers. 
“What we want is technical education for 
all,” he said. “The miners need greater 
knowledge of mines and mining that they 
may be better able to cope with the dangers 
which surround them at work. Heretofore 
the state and Federal governments have 
been anything but willing to encourage such 
training.” 

The conference adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing the bill pending in the Legislature 
for the appropriation of $10,000,000 to the 
state school distribution fund. This fund 
is now $4,000,000. The increase is intended 
to facilitate vocational instruction in min- 
ing communities. 

President Frank Farrington of the United 
Mine Workers presided at the afternoon 
session. W. S. Deffenbaugh, specialist in 
city school systems of the United States 
Bureau of Education, spoke on: ‘‘SSome Sug- 
gestion for Improvement of School in Min- 
ing Towns.” F. L. Heehn, superintendent 
oi Gillespie public schools, discussed: 
“What Industrial Occupation Should be 
Given to Regular Day Pupils in Mining 
Communities?” E. A. Wreidt, State Super- 
visor of Industrial Education, spoke on 
“State and Federal Aid for Practical In- 
struction in Mining.’”’ Coal operators of the 
district were represented on the program 
by President H. C, Adams of the Central 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, who 
heartily approved the plan for vocational 
training. The action in favor of voca- 
tional training was unanimous. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pottsville—A local company recently 
started work on a new stripping for the 
Buck Run Coal Co. at its Darkwater col- 
liery near St. Clair. 


Scranton—lIt is stated that four buildings 
in a block on West Lackawanna Ave., of 
this city, were demolished on June 2 by 
surface subsidence over the workings of 
the Oxford mine of the Peoples’ Coal Co. 


Sunbury—The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co., on June 1, paid $103,- 
000 for land taxes for 1918 into the 
Northumberland County treasury. This 
covers assessments on coal properties held 
by the corporation, which are now assessed 
at an average of $200 an acre. There is 
an agitation for an increase in valuation 
of this property. 


Shenandoah—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
announces changes of officials at Packer 
Nos. 3 and 4 collieries. Reuben Ball, for 
20 years inside foreman at Packer No. 4 is 
retired on account of failing health. Rich- 
ard Kane, inside foreman at No. 3 suc- 
ceeds Mr. Ball, while John Rudd, assistant 
inside foreman at No. 4 is promoted to the 
foremanship at No. 3. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co.’s Packer No 
5 colliery, which has been idle since Febru- 
ary because of a scarcity of labor, resumed 
operations on June 2. The colliery is one 
of the largest in the district, and while 
the operation will be shorthanded, it is 
expected enough men are available to keen 
the place operating full time. All unem- 
ployed contract miners and laborers were 
given employment. 


Wyoming—The Mount Lookout Coal Co. 
has filed appeals from the county assess- 
ment and valuation of its property in Wy- 
oming, West Wyoming and Exeter bor- 
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oughs. They allege that the valuation is 
in excess of the price the property would 
bring at a bona fide sale. The value fixed 
on the coal was placed at $300 an acre for 
every foot of coal in thickness and lesser 
sums down to $120 a foot-acre. 


Wilkes-Barre—In offering prizes for the 
best garden plots and the most attractive 
yards, the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
is extending its policy of improving the 
homes and living conditions of its em- 
ployees. During recent years the company 
has not only done away with the red 
houses of the old mining towns—row on 
row, all alike—substituting for them neat 
and individual homes, but has also devel- 
oped whole villages of modern homes. 
These houses are leased at low rentals 
to its employees, rentals far below what 
would be ordinarily charged tenants for 
houses of the same grade. 


Bituminous 
Allegheny River min- 
ing Co., of this place, intends to install 
additional boilers and _ stokers for all 
boilers at its Chicasaw mine. Mr. G. White 
is superintendent at this plant. 

New Bethlehem—Mr. James’ Sullivan 
is operating a small mine at this place 
but expects to enlarge the operation in the 
near future by putting in a siding and 
tipple in order to load coal onto railroad 


Chicasaw—The 


cars. 
Library—The Montour No. 10 mine of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., which has been 
under construction for nearly a year, ex- 
pects to commence shipping coal about 
July 1. This plant will be a big producer 


and has two slope openings. The coal will 
come to one tipple which is equipped with 
Marcus screens and picking tables. This 
operation is on the Montour railroad, near 
this place. 

Uniontown—The Orient Coke Co. held its 
annual meeting at the plant in Redstone 
Township near this place on May 15. The 
following officers were elected: Julian Ken- 
nedy, president; Robert Bentley, first vice 
president; J. W. Kennedy, second vice 
president; J. O. Miller, secretary-treasurer, 
and R. M. Fry, general manager. The 
directors are Julian Kennedy. Robert Bent- 
ley, Youngstown, O.; J. W. Kennedy, J. O. 


Miller, Julian Kennedy, Jr., and David 
Davis, Pittsburgh, and R. M. Fry, Union- 
town. 


Waynesburg—A sale of Greene County 
coal took place here recently. An undivided 
one-seventh interest in 37 tracts of coal 
in Cumberland, Jefferson and Monongahela 
townships, owned by James M. Hustead, of 
Uniontown, was sold at sheriff’s sale. The 
interest in the several tracts aggregated 
4534 acres and the total consideration was 
$226,905. 

Another sale aggregating 275% acres 
was purchased by W. J. Kyle, of this place, 


for the Cumberland Coal Co., of Pitts- 
burgh; consideration $138,100, An j\in- 
terest, including 177; acres, was pur- 
chased by W. C. Montgomery, for Paul J. 
Bickle, of Cleveland, Ohio; consideration 
$88,805. 

Pittsburgh—Negotiations for the sale 


of the J. V. Thompson estate have recently 
approached the final stages of a deal 
which may rank as the largest single 
transaction in coal lands. The trustees of 
the Thompson estate and the members of 
the J. V. Thompson Creditors’ Committee 
have had conferences with the legal rep- 
resentatives of probable buyers. While 
there is much conjecture as to the identity 
of the buyers, the ultimate purchaser is 
generally supposed to be the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., a subsidiary of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 

On June 1 the name of the United 
Coal Corp. was changed to Hillman 
Coal and Coke Co., at which time the busi- 
ness of J. H. Hillman and Sons Co. was 
taken over. The general offices of the com- 
pany are in this city. The following are 
the officers of the Hillman company: J. H. 
Hillman, Jr., chairman of the board-; F. W. 
Guthrie, president: A. B. Sheets, vice-presi- 
dent; Ernest Hillman, vice-president ; 
Thomas Watson, vice-president and secre- 
tary; Robert W. Flenniken, treasurer; F. 
B. Lockhart, Genl. Mer. of sales, and M. D. 
Flanigan, asst. general manager of sales. 

An important meeting was held o 
June 3 by the Pittsburgh Coal P- 
ducers’ Association at this place. The coal 
situation as it is today and for the com- 
ing fiscal year was distussed by J. D. A. 
Morrow. vice-president of the National Coal 
Association: R. W. Gardiner, commissioner 
for the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, and a number of the association 
members also took part in the discussion. 


COAL AGE 


Branches of the National Coal Associa- 
tion have been established in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati as well as Pittsburgh and soon one 
will be established in Washington, D. C. A 
general warning is being sounded by pro- 
minent government and other officials con- 
nected with coal production and distribution 


in regard to a serious coal shortage im- 
pending. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Princeton—On May 28 the’ Virginian 


Railway exceeded all previous records; one 
train out of this place bound for tide- 
water was made up of 100 cars carrying 
7922 tons of coal; this train was being 
moved east. The 100-car train was about 
20 ears longer than the average train. 

Fairmont—F. R. Lyons, of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., conferred with the divi- 
sion managers of this company recently ; 
the purpose of this conference was to dis- 
cuss problems of operation growing out of 
the changed conditions of the last few 
months. The division managers present 
were: C. H. Tarleton, of West Virginia; J. 
M. Gilbert, of Maryland; J. G. Smythe, of 
Jenkins, Ky.; E. R. Rice, of Van Lear, Ky., 
and S. Steinbach, of Pensylvania. 

Welch—Officers were re-elected at the 
annual meeting of stockholders of the Pan- 
ther Coal Co., Lathrop Coal Co., and the 
Leckie Collieries Co., held here on May 
28. The president of all three companies is 
. Leckie. Other officers re-elected were 
W. R. Graham, vice president of the Lath- 
rop and Panther Coal companies; A. F. 
Leckie, vice president of the Leckie Col- 
lieries Co.; A. E. Jennings, secretary and 
treasurer, and A. F. Leckie, assistant 
general manager of the trio of companies. 

Huntingham—Coal operators of West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky are en- 
deavoring to press into service about 20,000 
new coal cars which were constructed under 
Government orders last year; since that 
time these unnamed cars have been stand- 
ing idle on side tracks. The U. S. Railroad 
Administration purchased cars for a num- 
ber of coal carrying roads for $3000 each; 
some of the cars were accepted by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad but other 
earriers turned them down. The growing 
demand for coal makes the use of this 
equipment imperative, operators say, and 
a move is on foot to get them into service 
at once. 

Morgantown—The seventh annual short 
course for miners will be held at the West 
Virginia University at this place from June 
16 to July 26. Professor Callen will have 
charge of the course and he will be as- 
sisted by R. Z. Virgin and H. E. Gray— 
all connected with the university. The only 
entrance requirements for this course are 
the ability to read and write. There is no 
charge for instruction and no fees of any 
kind. Address R. Z. Virgin for further 
particulars. 





OHIO 


Wellston—The Wellston Hill Coal Co. has 
recently completed negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the properties of the Coalton Fuel 
Co., located in Washington Township. It 
is understood that the tract comprises a 
total of about 440 acres. 

MeArthur—Frederick C. Newberry, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, has purchased at sheriff's 
sale 7,019 acres of coal land in Clinton, 
Vinton and Elk townships, of this state, for 
which he paid $109,000. The lands have 
been inspected just recently by a legislative 
committee with a view of purchasing them 
for state mines. 

Columbus—Public utility interests are 
discussing the Robinson bill, which has 
passed the Ohio House of Representatives 
and is expected to pass the Senate after 
the recess. Some profess to see an effort 
to bring’ coal mines under the authority of 
the Ohio Utilities Commission; coal mine 
owners are investigating the bill and hav- 
ing legal talent go over it. 


ILLINOIS 
Edwardsville—A new mine has_ been 
started south of this place by the Donk 


Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo. The engineer- 
ing and constructing firm of Allen & Gar- 
cia, Chicago, is connected with the work 
and it is understood that the plant will 
have a capacity of 5000 tons daily. It is 
planned to be a high class modern plant 
with a skip hoist. Operations commenced 
May 20 and contracts have been let for 
machinery. The plant should be produc- 
ing by fall. 

Divernon—The Madison Coal Corporation 
broke the record for hoisting coal for the 
second time during the month of May at 
its No. 6 mine at this place. It is stated 
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that the first record was established on 
May 7 when a total of 4003.6 tons or the 
equivalent 1352 mine cars were hoisted. 
On May 24 the total tonnage raised to the 
surface from No. 6 shaft, during an 8-hr. 
day, was 4106.2 or 1376 mine cars. This 
company has 700 employees of which num- 
ber 375 are loaders. The engineers at the 
throttle during the hoisting were, J. F. 
Woolford, Frank McVeigh and J. G. Larken. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville—Some big coal land develop- 
ments in eastern Kentucky are in sight as 
a result of a decision by the Court of Ap- 
peals, ordering dissolution of the Louis- 
ville Property Co., and appointment of a 
receiver. This organization is a subsidiary 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 
which has held large tracts in eastern 
Kentucky said to be approximtaely 75,000 
acres. The company is reported to have 
blocked development, endeavoring to se- 
cure arrangements whereby all coal from 
the district would go over its lines. Minor- 
ity stockholders brought action. 


ALABAMA 


Kennebunk—The Yolande Coal and Coke 
Co., Birmingham, has awarded contracts 
for electrical mining equipment, including 
hoisting machinery, pumps, etc., to be used 
in connection with the development of a 
new mining property. Contract has also 
been awarded for a new electrical haulage 
road for the works. The contracts are 
estimated to amount to $150,000. N. B 
McClary is president and general manager. 

Birmingham—At the annual meeting of 
the Alabama Coal Operators’ Association 
held on June 3 the following officers were 
elected: George B. McCormack, president ; 
Chas. F. DeBardeleben, vice president, and 
James lL. Davidson, secretary-treasurer. 
All of these executives succeeded them- 
selves in office. George G. Crawford, pres- 
ident of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Co., was elected chairman of the exeec- 
utive committee, with George F. Peter, J. 
B. McClary, F. H. Crockard and Walter 
Moore as associate members. 

The Corona Coal and Iron Co. has 
closed a contract with the Universal 
Coal Washer Co., of Birmingham. Ala.. 
to erect a 600-ton washery at its No. 
2 mine at Townley, Ala. The washer 
company will install Burks & Hayes jigs 
in the new plant which is to be ready for 
operation by Sept. 14. 


MONTANA 


Sheridan—O. P. Hood, chief mechanical 
engineer of the Bureau of Mines recently 
visited the sections of the Northwest hav- 
ing lignite deposits. The Government re- 
cently authorized the expenditure of $100,- 
000 for a lignite experimental plant and it 
was with a view of investigating this ter- 
ritory for a possible site for such a plant 
that the trip was made. 





Personals 











Oo. C., Huffman has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the W. E. Deegans 
Coal Co., in charge of the mines of this 
company on the line of the Virginian Ry. 
as well as on Coal River. 

John Huns has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Mine No. 11 of the Jamison Coal 
and Coke Co.; this mine being known as 
the Lehigh operation of the Jamison com- 
pany. He succeeds John Malloy, resigned. 

H, L. Garbutt, for the last six years 
manager of the line material section of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. at East Pittsburgh, Penn., has been 
appointed manager of the supply division 
of the Westinghouse San Francisco Office. 

H. C. Hawes, formerly manager for the 
Salt Lick Coal Co., has been made resident 
manager of the Wells-Elkhorn Coal Co., in 
charge of the Salt Lick and Black Diamond 
operations, succeeding W. C. Hawes, at one 
time manager of the Black Diamond Coal 
Co. 

James W. Paul, secretary of the Mine 
Inspectors’ Institute of the United States of 
America, has just returned to Pittsburgh 


from a trip to Indianapolis where he com- 

pleted the arrangements for the holding of 

the decennial meeting of the institute, July 

8-11, the announcements of which will soon 

be issued to the members. 
4 
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will be presented and all mine inspectors 
and deputies and assistant inspectors are 
urged to be present. 


W. C. Tyler, formerly district manager 
for the Poole Engineering and Machine Co., 
has been appointed general sales manager 
in charge of all the selling activities of the 
company. On May 1 this company removed 
its general sales office from Baltimore, Md., 
to 50 Church St., New York City, where all 
correspondence pertaining to sales should 
be addressed. 


James Inglis, president of the American 
Blower Co., of Detroit, Mich., sailed from 
New York recently as a member of a com- 
mission appointed to confer with a certain 
European industrial interest on post war 
conditions in the industry throughout the 
world. Mr. Inglis will also visit Belfast, 
Ireland, to confer with his associate in the 
blower business, Mr. Davidson, of the Si- 
rocco Engineering Works. 


A number of changes have been an- 
nounced among the officials of the Mining 
Department of the Cambria Steel Co., of 
Johnstown, Penn. Frank Horton, former 
superintendent of Franklin mines Nos. 1 and 
3 has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent, taking the place of Joseph Lewis 
who goes to Mariana, Penn. David Malcolm 
becomes superintendent of the Rolling Mill 
mine. Duncan May takes the place of Mr. 
Horton as superintendent of the Franklin 
mines. 


William A. Holley, assistant general 
freight agent in charge of coal traffic for 
the Burlington railroad, resigned recently 
to accept the position of traffic manager 
for the Central Ilinois Coal Traffic Bureau, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

This Bureau was organized recently by 
the coal operators in the Springfield District 
of Illinois, which produces approximately 
forty per cent. of the coal mined in the 
state. ; 

This new organization is formed for the 
purpose of handling in a uniform manner 
all traffic matters of interest to the mem- 
bership and their customers. 








Obituary 








James T. Armstrong died recently at the 
age of 65. He was formerly president of 
the Mansfield Coal and Coke Co. He was 
also connected with several banking insti- 
tutions. 


James Wrigley, senior member of Cut- 
ter-Wrigley Coal Co., died May 29 of heart 
trouble. Five years ago he was _ instru- 
mental in the organization of this com- 
pany, of which his son, Robert Wrigley, is 
now the president. 





Coming Meetings 











American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its fall meet- 
ing Sept. 22 to 26 in Chicago, Ill. Chair- 
man Chicago meeting, Carl Scholz, 547 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its spring meeting at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., June 16 to 19. 
Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers Will hold its annual convention at the 
Lake Placid Club, Adirondacks, N. Y., June 
24 to 27. Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 


Northeast Kentucky Welfare and First 
Aid Association will hold a first-aid con- 
test July 4 at Pikeville, Ky. Secretary, E. 
H. Sowards, Pikeville, Ky. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute will meet in Salt Lake City the first 
week in July, 1919. Secretary, F. W. White- 
side, Deaver, Colo. 


American Society of Civil Engineers will 
hold its forty-ninth annual convention in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., June 17 
to 20. Secretary, : Hunt, 33 West 
39th St., New York City. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of America will hold its annual 


meeting July 8 to 11:-at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary, J. W. 


Paul, Pittsburgh, Penn. 








COAL AGE 








Recent Coal and Coke Patents 














Briquet Machine. G. Kormarek, assignor 
to St. Louis Briquet Machine Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., 1,295,764. Feb. 25, 1919. Filed Feb. 
6, 1918. Serial No. 215,445. 


Coal Pile. A. C. Johnston, assignor Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, Ill, 14,598. Feb. 25, 
1919. Filed Dec. 14, 1918. Serial No. 
1,256,569. 


Pneumatic System for Cleaning Coal. W. 
E. Winn, Pittsburgh, Penn., 1,295,248. 
Feb. 25, 1919. Filed Mar. 3, 1917. Serial 
No. 152,251. 


Locomotive Stoker. N. M. Lower, as- 
signor to Locomotive Stoker Co., a corpo- 
ration of Pennsylvania, 1,296,541. Mar. 4, 
iiss Filed May 9, 1918. Serial No. 


Coal-Fired Boiler Furnace. G. Wilkin- 
son, Harrowgate, England, 1,296,247. Mar. 
Soeee Filed May 14, 1917. Serial No. 


Combined Coal and Gas Burning Furnace. 
H, C. Smart, assignor to Standard Oil Co. 
of New York, N. Y., 1,296,224. Mar. 4, 
Ties Filed Sept. 11, 1917. Serial No. 


Furnace. P. Moquist, Minneapolis, Minn., 
1,296,306. Mar. 4, 1919. Filed June 11, 
1917. Serial No. 173,946. 


Mine Car Wheel. H. W. E. Brosi, Gi- 
rard, Kan., 1,296,914. Mar. 11, 1919. 
Filed Nov. 2, 1918. Serial No. 260,877. 





Trade Catalogs 











Vesuvese. Swan & Finch Co., New York, 
N. Y. Folder. Pp. 4; 34 x 63 in.; illus- 
trated. Notes the application of this water- 
> a lubricant to wire rope, exposed gears, 
etc. 


The Steam Motor. The Steam Motors 
Co., Springfield, Mass. Bulletin No. 5. Pp. 
24; 8% x 11 in.; illustrated. Notes the 
various points of the design and applica- 
tion of this steam turbine. 


Electrical Insulation. Chicago Mica Co., 
Valparaiso, Ind. Catalog No. 26. Pp. 48; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Describes fully the 
company’s line of standard and _ special 
mica insulation in its various forms. 


Zelnicker’s Bulletin—No. 263. W. A. 
Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. Folder; 
Pp. 4; 33 x 8% in.; illustrated. Describes 


portable hand power pipe threading ma- 
chines ; steel tray bodies, special lamps, etc. 


Boss Mixers. Boss 
American Cement Machine Co., Inc. 
logs Nos. P20 and H20, respectively. Pp. 
10 each; 8% x 11 in.; illustrated. These 
catalogs describe concrete mixers and hoist- 
ing engines and elevators used by builders. 


Chain Drives, by J. S. White. Morse 
Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. Pamphlet; re- 
print from 1919 Year Book of National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. Pp. 
12; 64 x 9 in.; illustrated. A short synop- 
sis of the general subject of chain driving 
showing application to textile industries. 

Metal Melting Pots. Soldering Irons, 
Sockets to Harmonize. The Cutler-Ham- 
mer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hoists—Elevators, 
Cata- 


Folder—pp. 6; 33 x 6 in.; illustrated. 
Booklet—pp. 8; 34 x 6 in.; illustrated. 
Folder—pp. 4; 34 x 6 in.; illustrated. 


These publications describe specialties of 
the Cutler-Hammer company. 





Industrial News 











DuQuoin, Il.—The Victory Collieries Co., 
of this city, operating the Victory mine at 
Tamaroa, north of here, has recently moved 
its main office to Chicago. This company 
formerly went under the name of the Para- 
dise Franklin County Coal Co. 


Steubenville, Ohio—Rapid progress is 
being made in the opening of the new 
Rigby mine of the Akron Coal Co. here, 
and it is planned to have the plant in 
operation as quickly as possible. The J. 
W. Williamson Contracting Co. of Colum-. 
bus, Ohio, is doing the work. 


Paintsville, Ky.—The Wells-Elkhorn com- 
pany is planning the development of 2000 
acres of coal land on Beaver Creek where 
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it will mine the Elkhorn seam. At the Salt 
Lick and Black Diamond mines of the com- 
pany new mine openings will be made. 
The company is under the management of 
Cc. O. Messenger. 


Huntington, W. Va.—A $100,000 concern 
has been organized in this city for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing mine equipment of 
various kinds. H. T. bert of this place 
is at the head of the company which will 
have its plant here. Associated with Mr. 
Lambert are H. G. Clark, Gladys Baker, C. 
F. Cunningham and R. M. Davis. 


MecCuneville, Ohio—About July 1 the 
Kehota Mining Co., opened another strip- 
ping operation here near Shawnee. With 
the three stripping operations of this com- 
pany going, the capacity will be about 
5000 tons daily. The product is_ sold 
through the Pittsburgh & Bessemer Coal 
Co., of Columbus. 


Childs, Penn.—The coal mine owned by 
H. R. Stone & Co. changed hands recently, 
when the interests were purchased by W. T. 
Spruks of Scranton. There is a small 
breaker on the tract, but it is stated that 
the new owner intends to make extensive 
improvements, enlarging the breaker and 
the mine so as to ship coal on a larger 
scale. 

Beckley, W. Va.—The Simrall Coal Co., 
recently incorporated, has completed pre- 
liminary survey work in connection with 
the proposed development of its properties 
in the Winding Gulf disirict in Raleigh 
County. Dr. George Hogg is president; P. 
M. Snyder, vice-president, and F. T. Drum- 
heller, secretary-treasurer. 


Charieston, W. Va.—Surveys have been 
made for the plant of the Fryland Coal Co., 
which is to operate near Cedar Grove, in 
Kanawha county; no time will be lost by 
the company in proceeding with construc- 
tion plans. The company was recently or- 
ganized by William T. Slicer of Charleston ; 
Cc. G. and Johnson Fry, of Ceredo; Floyd 
Chapman of Huntington and Charles E. 
Howland, of Nitro. 


Carlinville, Ill.—Development of a large 
tract of coal land in Macoupin County will 
soon be started by the Sinclair Oil and 
Refining Co. The land is next to the coal 
rights purchased several years ago by the 
Union Coal Co. It is said that another 
company known as the Hunt Construction 
Co. will also develop the Sinclair field and 
that the two large mines will each have a 
daily capacity of 4000 tons. 


Steubenville, 0.—The Commonwealth 
Coal Co. has recently completed negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the mines and 
holdings of the Genree Coal Co., located in 
the vicinity of Martins Ferry, W. Va, for 
a consideration of about $40,000. It is un- 
derstood this company is planning improve- 
ments to increase the present capacity. This 
company recently acquired the holdings of 
the Burlington Coal Co., located in the 
same section, for a consideration of about 


$60,000, 


Minneapolis—Representatives from the 
Northwest appeared before Robert Wright 
of the Federal Railroad Administration re- 
cently to protest a freight advance of 30c. 
a ton on coal shipped from Illinois mines 
to the Northwest. Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Wisconsin and northern Iowa, get coal 
from Illinois. It is estimated that 9,000,- 
000 tons will be shipped to this section 
this year. The new rate which is being 
opposed is supposed to go into effect July 
1 and the freight increase amounts to 
$2,700,000. 

Du Quoin, Il.—dActivity in coal develop- 
ment in the vicinity of this place continues. 
Announcement is made of the sinking of a 
new shaft about two miles southwest of 
Du Quoin to be operated by the J. R. Crowe 
Coal and Mining Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 
When completed it is expected that the 
new plant will employ from 800 to 900 
men. Charles Duncan, of Pittsburgh, Kan., 
completed the drilling of this property 
about a year ago. This new plant will 
make a total of seven shaft mines and one 
stripping within a radius of five miles of 
this town. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The stockholders of 
the Railway Fuel Co., will meet in Birming- 
ham, June 16, at which time they will vote 
on the proposition of issuing a first mort- 
gage on their coal properties to secure a 
loan of not exceeding $1,000,000. Consid- 
eration will also be given to increasing the 
capital stock of the company:$150,000. The 
Railway Fuel Co. owns extensive coal prop- 
erties in Walker County, near Parrish, Ala., 
and is producing coal from a mine devel- 
oped about a:year igo.‘ The company is 
pom py nly By er ae Rabvey Wares 
an e entire ou rs) e_mine.-is, used 
by the lines of that system. y 
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Bituminous Market Slowly Improves 


Weekly Review 





Shortage in Late Fall If More Consumers Do Not 


Stock Coal—-Anthracite in Good Demand—Domestic Sizes Scarce— 


toward incident, the coal market 
this week presents much the same 
characteristics that have distinguished 
it during the past month or more. The 
bituminous coal operators are slowly 
winning a more advantageous position, 
while the producers of anthracite are 
enjoying what gives promise of being 
an unparalleled summer business. 
Again it must be emphasized that 
unless consumers take in more soft 
coal during the next few months than 
they have been stocking, there will be a 
coal shortage in the late fall. The 
mines must be stimulated to produce 


. BSOLUTELY devoid of any un- 


Steam Sizes Hard To Move 


maximum tonnages,.for output is grow- 
ing smaller. Bituminous coal produc- 
tion is now 30 per cent. of the produc- 
tion in the same period last year. The 
output of soft coal in the last week of 
May, estimated at 7,930,000 net tons, 
is more than 2,600,000 tons lower than 
the production of the corresponding 
week in 1918. 

From the figures at hand, it would ap- 
pear that the production of bituminous 
coal this year cannot be greater than 
500,000,000 net tons. At the beginning 
of the calendar year investigation dis- 
closed that there was a reserve stock 
of bituminous coal in the hands of con- 


sumers of about 30,000,000 net tons. 
Most of this reserve is now gone. There 
is sure to be a scramble for coal late 
this year—and prices will soar. 

The domestic grades of soft coal are 
holding up well in price, but steam coal 
at the present time is going at all sorts 
of prices. Few contracts are reported. 

Anthracite production during the 
week ended May 31 dropped to 1,285,000 
net tons. Stove, egg and chestnut con- 
tinue to be in urgent request. The 
steam sizes, such as pea, buckwheat and 
barley, are hard to move and price con- 
cessions are being made to dispose of 
them. 





WEEKLY COAL PRODUCTION 

The production of bituminous coal, which 
gained steadily for four weeks and reached 
a maximum since Apr. 1 of nearly 9,000,- 
000 tons in the week ended May 24, declined 
in the last week of May to 7,930,000 tons, a 
decrease of 9 per cent. The production in 
the last week of May, 1919, was more than 


two and one-half million tons, or 25 per 
cent. below that of the corresponding week 
of last year. The production of bituminous 
coal in the first five months of 1919 is 
177,340,000 tons. The production in the 


corresponding period of 1918 was 234,- 
632,000 tons, which exceeds the production 
for the same period of this year by 57,000,- 
000 tons, or 24 per cent. In the six years 
1913 to 1918 the percentage of annual out- 
put of bituminous coal in the first five 
months of the calendar year averaged 40 
per cent., the lowest being 36 per cent. in 
1915 and the highest being 41 per cent. in 
1914, in 1916 and in 1917. If the produc- 
tion of the first five months in 1919 rep- 
resents 40 per cent. of what will be mined 
this year, the production for 1919 is thus 
indicated to be but 446,000,000 tons; if, 
as in 1915 the output in the first five 
months is 36 per cent. of the total for the 
year, an output of 495,000,000 tons is in- 
dicated for the calendar year 1919. These 
facts appear to indicate that the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal this year cannot be 
greater than 500,000,000 net tons. Whether 
this quantity added to the surplus stock 
on hand at the first of the year, estimated 
around 30,000,000 tons, will be sufficient 
for the needs of the country depends upon 
whether general industrial activity recov- 
ers sufficiently to approximately equal that 
of the later part of 1916 and the early 
part of 1917. 

The production of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite in the week ended May 31 is estimated 
at 1,285,000 ‘net tons compared with 1,656,- 
000 net tens for the week ended May 24 
and 2,005,000 tons for the last week in 
May, 1918. From the records for the first 
five months of 1919 an output of approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 net tons is indicated for 
1919, a decrease compared with 1918 of 9 
per cent., and a decrease compared with 
1914, the lowest output recorded in the past 
six years, of more than 8 per cent. The 
rate of production of anthracite in the 
first nine weeks in the present coal year 
has been approximately 1,600,000 net tons 
compared with 1,940,000 net tons for the 
same period of last year and 1,900,000 
tons for the calendar year 1918. The rate 


of production of anthracite has shown a 
tendency to increase slightly and can be 
increased even more if domestic consumers 
will enter the market to even a greater 


extent for their supply of household fuel 
for next winter. 

Production of beehive coke in the United 
States in the week ended May 831 is esti- 
mated at 264,645 net tons compared with 
250,810 net tons in the week ended May 
24, and 582,204 net tons in the week ended 
June 1, 1918. For the calendar year to date 


the production is estimated at 8,481,000 
tons compared with 12,547,000 tons for 
the corresponding period of last year. Ex- 
cepting West Virginia, all beehive coke 
districts recorded improvement in produc- 


tion in the last week of May, but in all dis- 
tricts the output for the week and for the 
year to date is much below that of the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Bituminous coa] dumped at the lower 
lake ports, including vessel fuel, for the 
week ended May 24 is reported as 906,- 
201 net tons compared with 911,309 tons 
in the week ended May 17, 1919, and 713,- 
126 net tons in the week ended May 25, 
1918. The season’s dumpings to May 24 
are 4,038,358 tons compared With 3,556,- 
137 tons in the corresponding period of 
last year. Shippers of lake coal, particu- 
larly those shipping on their own account, 
are taking advantage of the slack demand 
in the central competitive markets to for- 
ward their supplies to the head of the 
lakes. 

BUSINESS OPINIONS 


The Iron Age—The activity in the steel 
market continues in an encouraging way, 
without broadening to any marked degree. 
Mill operations are on a slightly increased 
scale. Some phases have been overrated, 
particularly the amount of third quarter 
and second half buying, which is quite mod- 
erate. Price irregularities continue, but 
the schedule of Mar. 20 holds its place as 
the market standard. The concessions are 
in sheets, hot rolled strips, steel bands and 
some other of the lighter products. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
There has been heavy rain in the cotton 
belt and unless the weather changes a num- 
ber of the fields will have to be abandoned 
as the crop is getting grassy. An advance 
in prices last week caused certain hesita- 
tion and the buying has been rather scat- 
tered. This advance also affected the dry 
goods market as it has caused buyers to 
hesitate to pay the high prices that the 
mills have to ask. ; 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale 
distribution of dry goods is_ running 
slightly ahead of the large volume of the 
corresponding week a year ago. Merchants 
are visiting the market frequently and were 
in the house in greater numbers compared 
with the corresponding week of 1918. Re- 


tail business continues excellent. Orders 
from salesmen on the road for both im- 
mediate and future delivery are much 
greater in volume than for the correspond- 
ing week last year. Collections are satis- 
factory. 





Atlantic Seaboard 











BOSTON 
Signs of improved market. A _ distinct 
upward swing needed, however, before 


prices for fall 
advance at 
and Phila- 
Increasing 


buyers put much faith in 
and winter. Export prices 
Hampton Roads. New York 
delphia pier markets very dull, 
allocations of steamers for over-sea coal 
trade indicate heavy movement later, An- 
thracite demand continues. Boston retail 
prices advance. 


Bituminous—Almost it would seem that 
prices are on the point of changing. There 
is nothing tangible to report as yet, and 
only in scattered instances is there any 
less anxiety to place spot tonnage, but 
beyond question the outlook for the near 
future is much improved. The recent Navy 
bids and the fact that relatively so small 
a tonnage was offered have shown how 
much better is the feeling in the trade as 
to prices for fall and winter delivery. Some 
shippers have now definitely declined to 
take more contracts until the general situa- 
tion is somewhat cleared up, and from 
this attitude on their part it will only be 
a short period, probably, before buyers 
show a belated interest in contract prices. 

There may be an absence of price move- 
ment until July, for much will depend 
upon the extent to which consumers will 
enter the market. The undertone is dis- 
tinctly favorable to higher prices for sea- 
son delivery and it is only a matter of a 
few weeks now before spot quotations 
will be on a higher level than has obtained 
recently. A large number of buyers who 
have been “trying coals’ have now about 
made up their minds to purchase, and it is 
likely the next fortnight will disclose some 
more or less active buying. This market, 
however, will be still confined very largely 
to Pennsylvania grades, both all-rail and 
by water, for the Southern smokeless coals 
are on the same high basis alongside that 
has prevailed for several months. 

Buyers in general find it hard to recon- 
cile the low prices so recently submitted 
to the railroads with the contract figures 
now being asked by the trade. It is as if 
various operators had now decided they 
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had sold all the low-priced coal necessary 
and for the rest of their tonnage were 
determined to ‘get a _ better return. of 
course, the railroads have not been the 
only beneficiaries, but railroad purchases 
have been well advertised and their effect 
upon the current market has been quite 
pronounced. It will take a distinct up- 
ward swing to convince New England 
buyers that a shortage next winter is a 
real possibility. 


It is rumored here that export prices 
‘at Hampton Roads have been advanced 
from $5.60 to $6 f.0.b. ship, and it is known 
that certain of the smaller agencies who 
Were naming spot prices down to $4.69 
have now withdrawn quotations that were 
below $5.14 for coastwise business. For 
the first time in months a few steamers 
have met with Celay at the loading piers, 
and although the detention has not been 
at all serious it gives point to firmer quo- 
tations. Distinctly there is a better feel- 
ing among the Pocahontas and New River 
shippers, and while New England appar- 
ently has little to do with it the factors 
here are encouraged by the prospect for 
export business which will doubtless have 
some reaction here. Distributors of the 
smokeless coals in cities like Boston and 
Providence have been closing up retail 
business lately in more volume than at 
any time thus far this season. The city 
of Providence bought 
hontas this week at $9 per net ton of 2000 
lb. delivered by truck. 


All-rail there is better inquiry than a 
fortnight ago. <A few large buyers are 
coming into the market, but they are very 
coy about it and it is difficult to get much 
line on prices. ; 


At New York and Philadelphia the de- 
mand for coal over the piers continues 
light. Shippers who submitted prices to 
the Navy Department are still in doubt 
as to the tonnage that will be required and 
this makes for a good deal of uncertainty 
as to sales for future delivery. There are 
those who think that the strong arm of 
the Fuel Administration will be made use 
of to get the Navy Department’s stated 
quota. At the same time the spot market 
is listless and prices are about on the same 
level as for weeks past. There is some 
difficulty over arranging for barge trans- 
portation on contract through the winter 
and that has a depressing effect on efforts 
to arrange for contract coal. To an in- 
creasing extent shippers are insisting upon 
labor clauses in all contracts. 


Perhaps the biggest factor in trade pros- 
pects is the amount of tonnage being al- 
located for oversea shipment. It is under- 
stood these allocations are to be steadily 
increased from month to month because 
of the heavy movement of American coal 
that will be absolutely required to keep 
Italy and other countries sufficiently sup- 
plied to enable industries and service plants 
to function properly. Taken together with 
labor shortage in the Pocahontas and New 
River districts this will probably mean a 
steady drain of a very large tonnage of 
the smokeless coals from Hampton Roads. 


Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 

F.o.b. mines, net tons... .$2.15@2.75 $2.75@3.35 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, gross 

HONG. c b.ccosiiiies wees 4.27@4.95 4.95@5.50 
F.o.b. New York, gross 

COURS. saccecces eee y 4.62@5.29 5.29@5.85 
Alongside Boston (water 

coal), grosstons....... 6.10@6.85  6.90@7.35 


Georges Creek is quoted at $3.20 per net ton f.o.b. 
mines. 

Pocahontas and New River are being quoted at 
$4.69@ 5.14 per gross ton f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va. Alongside Boston the same grades are 
being offered at a range of from $7.10@7.34, and on 
ears Boston and Providence at from $7.50@7.90 per 
gross ton, the latter being the contract price f.o.b. 
cars for deliveries to April |. 


Anthracite—The city markets in New 
York and Philadelphia have eased just 
enough to make loading for New England 
a shade less difficult. This has been no- 
ticeable only since the 10c. advance be- 
came effective June 1 and it remains to be 
seen whether the same condition will hold 
true the latter part of the month. Egg, 
stove and chestnut are still the sizes in 
greatest demand and there is continual 
detention at most of the piers. It is ex- 


pected dispatch will improve this month 
and the various factors will make every 
effort to get coal forward to this territory 
where dealers’ stocks are at a minimum. 
Retail demand is still insistent. and there 


13,000 tons Poca-- 
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are as yet no signs of letup. The Boston 
retail dealers advanced prices on June 
50c, to $12 for egg, stove and chestnut, per 
ton of 2000 Ilb., sidewalk delivery. Broken 
and pea were allowed to remain at the 
May figures. 


NEW YORK 


Demand for egg, stove and chestnut con- 
tinues. Supplies short and retail dealers 
receive purely enough to keep their help 
employed. Household consumers want their 
coal before vacation time. The steam sizes 
move slowly, and prices are being shaved. 
Bituminous tidewater market dull. Little 
coal moving, but dealers ‘are optimistic. 
Large consumers soon to come into the 
market. 


Anthracite—The anthracite market con- 
tinues strong, with the so-called Independ- 
ent domestic coals bringing premiums and 
the steam coals being let go at large con- 
cessions. The slogan, “Buy Your Coal 
Early,” and the publicity of the various 
coal agencies, to say nothing of the warn- 
ings issued by the various Government de- 
partments, have all had their effect upon 
the consumer; and instead of the feeling 
of a few weeks ago that there was no hurry 
on their part, consumers are now anxious 
to get their bins filled. 


Shipments are so slow at this port that 
retail dealers receive hardly enough of the 
larger sizes to keep their help busy, while 
their books contain orders enough to keep 
them busy for the next few months. The 
heaviest pressure on the dealers will come 
this month, as most household consumers 
desire to leave the city and are desirous of 
receiving their winter fuel before their de- 
parture. 


The increase in production hoped for by 
the trade does not materialize to the sat- 
isfaction of the dealers because of various 
conditions, principally the lack of certified 
miners and the many holidays. 


Stove, egg and chestnut, in thé order 
named, continue to be strongest in demand 
and those in a position to speak hesitate to 
give their opinion as to what might be the 
conditions next fall and winter knowing 
that the operators are not storing any « 
these sizes. 


Pea coal is plentiful, but it is not neces- 
sary to use much force to effect sales as 
most dealers are willing to take some in 
order to get the larger sizes. The buck- 
wheat coals are long and prices are easy 
in nearly all grades. <A considerable ton- 
nage is being stocked by the large pro- 
ducers and, so far as they are concerned, 
little is heard about concessions; but for 
the so-called Independent product there 
has been, so reports have it, much cutting 
of prices. Manufacturing plants are well 
stocked and there is a large volume of the 
three small coals in cars along the roads. 
Some grades of buckwheat are being quoted 
at the mines around $2.75, while for rice 
$225 has been heard and from $1.25 to 
$159 for barley, depending upon the quality 
of the coal. 


During the period from May 30 to June 
§ inclusive there were dumped at the local 
railroad terminals 5380 cars of anthracite 
as against 4366 cars the previous week, 
an increase of 1014 cars. During the ° 
days of May there were dumped at the 
niers 26,138 cars of anthracite as compared 
with 19.448 cars in April and 6439 cars 
in March. 

The city will soon be in the open mar- 
ket for nearly $100,000 worth of coal for 
the Fire Department, and Bellevue and Al 
lied Hospitals. This is necessary because 
of the high prices submitted at the open- 
ing of bids on May 14, which in most in- 
stances were higher than the appropriations 
made for them. 

Current quotations, white ash, per gross 
ton at the mines, f.o.b. tidewater at the 
lower ports, are as follows: 


Company 

Mine Cireular 
$5.95 $7.80 
6.05 7.90 
6.30 8.15 
6.40 8.25 
5 00 6.75 
3.40 5.15 
2.23 4.50 
2.25 4.00 





Bituminous—The local trade continues to 
be optimistic even in the face of the de- 
moratized trade conditions here. There is 
little demand and free coals move slowly, 
yet notwithstanding these conditions there 
are tradesmen who are talking better prices 
within the next few weeks. : 

Their hopes are based on the knowledge 
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that manufacturers as a rule have been 
burning high-priced coal bought early last 
winter and that they are now able to see 


the bottom of their bins. This condition 
will drive consumers into the market soon, 
and those who have failed to close contracts 
will have to take what the market offers. 


Existing conditions are anything but 
favorable. The tidewater situation is par- 
ticularly unsatisfactory. There is practi- 
cally none of the free coals moving and 
embargoes are the rule, not because ship- 
pers are sending large tonnages forward, 
but because of the lack of demand. The 
coal coming to tidewater would readily be 
absorbed under normal conditions, but with 
the slow buying someone stands a chance 
of losing out because of extra charges. 

There is a strong desire on the part of 
some buyers to close contracts, but opera- 
tors are in no hurry to take on additional 
burdens, especially for the better grades, 
even though the prices offered are strong 
and tempting. They are not so sure as to 
what might be expected from labor. 

Conditions along the line are in much 
better shape than locally. Prices are 
strong and there is a better demand. Here 
quotations on coal in Pools 1, 9 and 71 
range from $2.25 to $2.75, based on mine 
prices: Pool No. 10. around $2.20; and 
Pool No. 11 around $2. 

With so many large consumers running 
low of coal indications point to an active 
demand in the early fall and a big shortage 
in production to be overcome. 

There were dumped at the local railroad 
piers 6511 cars of bituminous during the 
period May 30 to June 6, inclusive, as com- 
pared with 5378 cars the previous week, a 
gain of 1233 cars. During May there were 
dumped 25,271 cars of bituminous as com- 
pared with 20,708 cars in April and 11,516 
ears in March. There were 4664 cars 
standing on tracks at the docks on June 6. 

Quotations on the various grades, mine 
price. for spot and contract delivery, range 
as follows: 


Spot Contract 

South Forks..........$2.90@$3.25 $2.95@$3.50 
Cambria County (good) 2.75@ 2.95 2.95@ 3.25 
Clearfield County 

CP |) ae ea 2.50@ 2.75 2.80@ 2.95 
Reynoldsville......... 2.50@ 2.75 2.75@ 2.95 
Quemahoning... : 2.65@ 2.85 2.95@ 3.10 
Somerset County (best) 2.50@ 2.75 2.95@ 3.10 
Somerset County (poor) 2.00@ 2.35 2.50@ 2.75 
Western Maryland.... 2.25@ 2.50 2.50@ 2.75 
Fairmont............. 2.00@ 2.25 2.35@ 2.50 
Latrobe.............. 2.10@ 2.25 2.25@ 2.40 
Greensburge........... 2.25@ 2.35 2.35@ 2.60 
Westmoreland ?-in..... 2.60@ 2.75 2.60@ 2.75 
Westmoreland run-of- 

WNN@eiccsccccccses 2a. OO 7.356 2.6 

PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite production fully absorbed. 
Torrid weather slows retail demand. New 
orders from consumers decrease, Stocks 


on hand light, except pea. Good buying 
expected all summer. Slight falling off in 
egg demand. Stove extremely short, but 
not in moderate supply. Pea being stored 
by dealers. Steam sizes quiet, with some 
of all sizes going to storage. Collections 
good.. Bituminous displays slight activity. 
Prices firm. 


Anthracite—The torrid weather of the 
past week, with the temperature going be- 
yond ninety on successive days, has ap- 
parently made the dealers less eager in 
their call for increased shipments. It may 
be that many of the retailers have exag. 
gerated their needs and now find they 
have been able to clean up 1naost of their 
orders much earlier than they thought. 
We have interviewed quite a number ot 
dealers the past few days and most of 
them admit they expect to deliver every 
order on hand during the present month. 
Practically every dealer states that the 
new business being booked is very light. 

Most yards contain only a small _ ton: 
nage of egg, stove and chestnut, and the 
dealers will surely continue to buy until 
they have capacity stocks; in fact all 
representative dealers have so expressed 
themselves. It has been pointed out, how- 
ever, that when deliveries fall off it re- 
quires no extraordinary tonnage to fill 
the several hundred yards located here, 
the majority of which are of but small 
capacity. 

Opinions vary as to how the different 
family sizes will hold up during July and 
August. It is taken for granted that none 
of them will cause any concern until then. 
When the situation is analyzed, though, 
we believe that the demand for coal all 
summer will be heavy, much more so than 
normal. 
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Egg at this time is commencing to show 
a slight falling off, and while a substan- 
tial deman¢€ continues it will hardly re- 
main that way throughout the summer. 
This will cause no uneasiness to the ship- 
pers, as the New England market will 
absorb all of the surplus. It will be re- 
called that New England was slow to re- 
spond to the buying movement this spring, 
but now that it is under way coal cannot be 
sent there fast enough to suit the dealers. 


Stove remains extremely short, and most 
dealers are embarrassed for the want of it. 
They claim that practically every order 
they receive calls for at least a part of 
this size, and as they are behind in their 
deliveries it is causing their customers to 
withhold payment of their bills pending 
the completion of their orders. With little 
or no stove in most of the yards and an 
abnormal demand from all other markets, 
it cannot be seen how the requirements 
are to be filled before fall, by which time 
it is sure to be renewed most vigorously. 


Chestnut has been shipped here much 
more freely than either egg or stove, and 
as a consequence most of the urgent cases 
have been cared for. The dealers have 
small stocks of this size, but as they now 
seem to have filled most of their orders 
they are not quite so insistent in their de- 
mands for it; in fact, some shippers be- 
lieve they may need business for chest- 
nut before the fall orders begin to arrive. 

The shippers continue to hold orders 
for pea coal sufficient totake up the produc- 
tion several weeks in advance, but it must 
be said that the dealers are not disposing 
of their tonnage as rapidly as it is being 
redeived. Quite a stock is accumulating 
and a number will be compelled to order 
the suspension of shipments before many 
weeks. There seems to be a _ possibility 
of the big companies, who without ques- 
tion will hold to their circular price, being 
compelled to store this size before it comes 
into its own in the fall. If this happens 
there is a likelihood, of which we have 
heard fairly well founded rumors, that the 
dealers will be charged about 50c. a ton 
to cover the expense of storing and picking 
up. This is borne out by the fact that 
one of the large companies on a small 
quantity of prepared sizes recently picked 
up made a charge for this service. 


There is no particular activity in the 
steam sizes. A good tonnage of buck- 
wheat is being taken and some of the 


claim they have little of 
not under contract. The 
are still placing a small 
tonnage in storage and it is believed this 
will increase up to a month or more. 
There is a general feeling, broadcast that 
the industrial revival cannot be long de- 
layed and that beginning with the fall 
there will be a heavy demand for all 
steam sizes. Most of the present quantity 
of buckwheat being sold is being taken 
in by plants in anticipation of car short- 
age and other difficulties during the fall 
and winter. There is no change in the de- 
mand for rice and barley. While a good 
tonnage of rice is being shipped on con. 
tracts, there are few sales outside of this, 
while practically the only outlet for barley 
now is the city pumping stations, the con- 
tract for which was recently awarded to 
the leading anthracite company at a price 
75c. under present quotations. 

Shippers report that collections are good. 
While the accounts are not so closely col- 
lected as they were in war times, still it 
can be said that there is less money out- 
standing than for several years at this 
time of the season. Inquiry among the 
retailers develops that they are gradually 
giving more credit than they had expected, 
but they all claim it is only for a short 
time and is extended to gilt-edge cus- 
tomers. 


Bituminous—There is little action in the 
bituminous trade. The production is about 
the same as it has been for a couple of 
months past, most of the output being 
applied on contract business. It is true 
that with the settlement of the railroad fuel 
problem there has been a greater number 
of inquiries from consumers for both con- 
tract and spot coal. Some companies have 
taken the stand that they have about all 
the contract business that they desire to 
handle and do not care to commit them- 
selves to any further tonnage, as they 
want to be in the position of having some 
free tonnage when the expected boom ac- 
tually arrives. Even as it stands now 
the good coals are hard to get and it is 
not going to take a very greatly increased 
general demand. for fuel to make the pinch 
felt. A survey of the plants throughout 


smaller shippers 
this size that is 
larger producers 


the city shows gradually decreasing stocks 
and a frequent tendency on the part of 
buyers to add to them when they can get 
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the coal they want. There have been 
very few price fluctuations, the quotations 
holding closely within the range of the 
past six weeks. 


BALTIMORE 


Little business in soft coal. Rumors of 
large export contracts, Anthracite scarce. 


Little business in bituminous was noticed 
during the week, while there was evidence 
of increased activity in the export busi- 
ness. Local business was confined to small 
spot tradings with prices holding fairly 
firm and continuing around $2.75 for the 
best grade of fuel. Some trading in the 
better coals was done as low as $2.50, but 
most of it sold around the $2.75 mark. 
Contracting is still being held back, al- 
though buyers are being warned the mar- 
ket is liable to go up rapidly and that un- 
less they evidence a tendency to get under 
cover many firms will find themselves short 
when the open market becomes light and 
there is little coal to be had. Contract fig- 
ures are slightly above the present open 
market prices. The opinion here is that 
mines will not increase production until 
there is sufficient contract business to war- 
rant a fair price for their product. No 
change was noted in the price of medium 
and cheap grade fuels, $2.30 being the 
top price for 
for the latter. 

The trade heard a rumor during the 
week that one of the large corporations 
had been able to close a contract for ex- 
port amounting to about 3,000,000 tons. It 
was impossible to verify the report, but 
it was gossiped pretty well about the city. 
In most quarters it was taken for granted 
that it was O. K. South American ports, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Holland were 
points to which 28,414 tons of cargo and 
3399 tons of bunker coal were carried dur- 
ing the past week. 

Receipts of anthracite continue light, 
and the dealers here are hard put to it to 
handle the situation in view of the fact 
that their April orders are still undeliv- 
ered. The dealers will likely announce a 
25e. increase in the price of hard coal to 
householders on July 1, there being no 
change to date in the April schedule. 





Lake Markets 











PITTSBURGH 


Runaway market predicted if consumers 
do not stock up. 


Coal operators of the Pittsburgh district 
express anew their conviction that there 
will be a coal shortage late in the year. 
This was brought out forcibly at the last 
monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers’ Association. J. A. Morrow 
chanced to be present and made an inter- 
esting address, referring to the fact that 
the country’s coal production thus far this 
year is 30 per cent. short of production 
in the same period last year. The Pitts- 
burgh district operators state that if con- 
sumers do not take more coal during the 
next few months a shortage will develop 
late in the year which will produce a run- 
away market, and this the operators wish 
to avoid for various reasons, one of these 
being the sentimental influence it would 
exert on wage scale negotiations for the 
period beginning Apr. 1, 1920. 

Coal consumers are acting conservatively 
and evince no disposition to lay in stocks 
of coal, although before the coal scarcity 
of the past two years that was the usual 
procedure. Excess stocks that consumers 
held at the close of the war have now 
been eliminated and current buying has 
increased somewhat, though it is still only 
for current consumption. The steel indus- 
try shows no further decrease in activity, 
and there is perhaps a slight increase in 
mill operations. Lake shipments from the 
district are fairly heavy and are running 
at a rate that will readily make up the 
district’s quota for a 20,000,000 ton move- 
ment up the lakes for the season. Coal 
production in the district is in the neigh- 
borhod of 60 per cent. of capacity. 

Slack is easier in the market while pre- 
pared sizes are a shade firmer and mine- 
run is unchanged. Mines selling slack and 
prepared coal claim to be securing a shade 
more than the mine-run average. We 
quote: Best grades gas coal: Slack, $1.65 
@1.85; mine-run, $2.35; prepared sizes, 
$2.60@2.70; Steam: slack, $1.50@1.70; 
mine-run, $1.90@2.35, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


the former and under $2. 
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TORONTO 


Dealers overtak- 
Less fear of short- 
Industrial crisis 


Coal situation easier. 
ing delayed deliveries. 
age. Bituminous quiet. 
over. 


The coal situation is considerably easier. 
Supplies of anthracite are coming forward 
from the mines in about normal quantities 
and dealers are gradually overtaking de- 
liveries in arrear. New orders are only 
taken subject to prices prevailing at time 
of delivery. There is less fear among con- 
sumers of a shortage, and business is get- 
ting on a more satisfactory basis. Bitu- 
minous is little called for, owing partly to 
extensive strikes, but the industrial crisis 
is now over and market conditions are 
aay to show improvement in the near 
uture. 


Quotations for short tons are as follows: 
Retail: 


Anthracite, egg, stove, nut and grate....... $11.50 
ERR Sl PS ee eae 10.00 
Bituminous steam....................... 8.25 
Ly 07 "2s etl tart i ge A i ae Same a na Ma eh 4:25 
Domesticlump..... 10.00 
oN ire : ee: 11.50 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination: 
Three-quarter lump....................... 575 
va Tali te oo 4.56 
BUFFALO 
Slight changes in bituminous trade. 
Consumers still hold off. Anthracite in 


great demand. Shippers trying to keep 


lake loading up 


Bituminous—Consumers do not seem to 
be interested in coal at any price. Jobbers 
say it requires a good salesman to do busi- 
ness on the road, and that it is almost use- 
less to stay in one’s office and attempt to 
do business. Industries that use steam coal 
are in no condition to buy lavishly, and in 
addition the idea still prevails that prices 
will come down. 

_ Bituminous prices are not steady, quota- 
tions remaining about as last week: $4.55 
for thin vein Allegheny Valley sizes; $4.45 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 five-quarter lump; 
$4.50 for same, three-quarter; $4.05 for 
mine-run and $3.65 for all slack, per net 
ton, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Anthracite—The situation is much the 
same, except that the hot spell has dis- 
ccuraged ordering somewhat and consumers 
appear to be filled up, so far as summer 
stocking is concerned. Users of the chest- 
nut size usually do not buy much till fall, 
as they are mostly poor people who move a 
good deal and buy coal only when it is 
needed. This size of anthracite is there- 
fore more plentiful than either stove or 
the larger sizes of hard coal. 

There is a general shortage of anthracite. 
Mining suffered during the holiday, almost 
three days being lost. There is a scarcity 
of men and it is hard to catch up when 
mining once gets behind. The winter sup- 
ply is still a problem. It may be adequate 
but everybody fears it will not. Much de- 
pends on the winter, but no restrictions are 
likely to be imposed. 

The prices of anthracite advanced 10c. a 
ton on some sizes June 1, and are now 
quoted as follows: 


F.o.b. Cars, At Curh, 

Gross Ton Net Ton 
COLT ee $8 65 $10.35 
Oo iovcgt eae Cionerevnrsrs eine 8.65 10.35 
Stove..... 8.90 10.40 
Chestnut . 8.90 10.60 
MN 8a ares esse iadorereine 7.20 9.25 
BUGHWHORE. ....... 5... ce0ss 5.80 7.85 


The showing in the lake trade is better, 
though it is feared that it cannot be kept 
up if the rail and local demand continues. 
The amount loaded for the week was 102,- 
125 net tons, of which 13,100 tons cleared 
for Chicago, 24,000 tons for Milwaukee, 
6300 tons for Manitowoc, 3400 tons for 
Sheboygan, 1825 tons for Sault, Can., 1800 
tons for Sault, Mich., 22,500 tons for Fort 


William and 15,200 tons for Duluth- 
Superior. 
Freight rates continue at 50c. to Chi- 


cago and Sault, 474c. to Milwaukee and 
Sheboygan, 424c. to Manitowoc and Fort 
William and Duluth. 


CLEVELAND 


Growth in demand is slow, but it is steady 
and reassuring. Slack is gaining strength 
constantly, and it is expected that the 
stockpiles at the mines will be cleaned out 
by early fall. Many of the larger indus- 
trial users of coal negv place August as the 
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time when they again will be operating at 
100 per cent. Domestic consumers are still 
buying heavily, especially of Pocahontas. 

Bituminous—Each week sees more con- 
sumers of steam coal entering the marke’ 
and while their buying is of small propor- 
tions, it is just that much more than it 
has been. Last winter’s accumulations now 
are practically out of the way, and the 
coal being bought today represents actual 
requirements. Business appears to be pick- 
ing up gradually, but the pull seems to be 
hard. In several cases fairly large users 
of steam coal have foreseen a sudden in- 
flated demand, with consequent soaring of 
prices, a few months ahead, and are buy- 
ing while they consider the buying good. 
The large steel mills in the valiey believe 
the beginning of August will see their order 
books jammed. The general opinion in 
Cleveland, too, is that about 60 days must 
elapse before business becomes really press- 
ing again. 

Practically without exception eastern and 
southern Ohio operators are bulls on the 
market, and mine operations are being 
speeded up. The lake trade continues to 
take all that is sent to the Lake Erie ports. 
In seeking to market all the coal they can 
in the lake trade operators are finding 
themselves pinched on labor. It is safe to 
say every operator could use at least 20 
per cent. more mine workers. The foreign 
element especially is becoming restless, and 
is not producing; the greater part of it is 
awaiting steerage quarters for Europe. 
Cars, too, appear somewhat short despite 
the big surplus reported by the Railroad 
Administration. 

Domestic coal users now are making 
quite a run on Pocahontas. Except for 
apartment and public building use, bitumin- 
ous is a drug on the market. Anthracite 
demand, while gratifying, is not what most 
dealers believed it would be. Pocahontas, 
however, does not stay long on the yards. 
Talk of another 25-cent advance in price is 
heard. In the last seven weeks 75 cents 
has been tacked onto the price of forked, 
while mine-run has continued at $7.20, de- 
livered. 

Lake Trade—Tonnage is reported coming 
out fast, but with the lake carriers getting 
good dispatch, none is piling upon the 
docks. A few days ago 4860 cars, or ap- 
proximately 240.000 net tons, were dumped 
in one day; this is a high mark for the 
season to date. A number of large freicht- 
ers are coming down light from the head 
of the lakes to take coal back, whereas the 
freighters usually go up light for iron ore 
on the down trip. Receipts of anthracite 
at Duluth in May totaled 129,700 tons, com- 
pared with 56,600 tons last May, while 
bituminous coal received amounted to 
1,039,200 tons, as against 777,300 tons in 
May, 1918. 


DETROIT 


Consumers of steam coal continue to hold 
off on orders. Domestic buying slumps 
with period of hot weather. 


Bituminous—Sluggish inacivity is a 
prominent feature of the local market for 
bituminous coal, according to jobbers. Con- 
sumers of steam coal seem to be slow to 
realize that those who delay taking ad- 
vantage of present opportunities for stock- 
ing up may encounter obstacles difficult 
A overcome when they enter the market 
a‘er. 

Receipts of bituminous are unusually 
light for this season of the year. Jobbers 
and wholesalers are not encouraging ship- 
ments except on the basis of direct-from- 
the-mines to consumers. One result of this 
policy is that little free coal on tracks is 
reported in Detroit, which is a condition in 
sharp contrast with the period before the 
war. 

Some of the buyers, however, seem to 
have formed the opinion that the supply 
of coal awaiting sale is quite large. This 
impression is created, the jobbers explain, 
by the fact that several brokers may be 
working to sell one consignment and may 
each in turn offer it to the same group of 
Prospective buyers. Little smokeless coal 
is available. Lump and egg sizes are said 
to be virtually out of the market, with 
mine-run selling at $2.75 at the mines for 
a short ton. 

West Virginia mine-run brings from 
$2.10 to $2.25 and mine-run from Ohio is 
quoted around $2. Slack is apparently 
difficult to place with Ohio coal quoted at 
$1.50 and stock from West Virginia at 
about $1.85. Hocking lump is held at $2.50, 
while West Virginia gas or splint lump is 
quoted at $2.75 and three-quarter lump at 
about $2.50. 

Anthracite—Retailers find that the ex- 
treme heat of the last few days has pro- 
duced a noticable reduction in volume of 
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business coming from household consumers. 
Anthracite is not reaching the city in large 
amount, but the principal dealers seem to 
be getting sufficient stock to supply cus- 
tomers. Efforts of a number of retailers 
to encourage early buying of anthracite 
oe Ya brought the volume of orders ex- 
pected. 


Lake Trade—Shipments of coal on the 
lake routes are holding at a considerable 
tonnage. Despite the holiday May 30, ves- 
sels loaded 966,063 tons in the week ending 
May 31, of which 39,137 tons was fuel coal. 
Some vessels are making the downbound 
trip without cargo to load coal. 


COLUMBUS 


Improvement is reported in the domestic 
and lake trade. Steam business is still 
slow. Fancy domestic grades are strong. 
Screenings still drag. 


The domestic coal trade is now active 
in central Ohio territory. Buying on the 
part of retailers is more noticeable as 
stocking has now started to a certain 
extent. The fancy grades are moving 
actively. Pocahontas is selling well and 
the same is true of West Virginia splints 
and other smokeless and semi-smokeless 
grades. Retail stocks are not large in any 
section, and consequently there is a fairly 
good buying movement. Prices for Poca- 
hontas continue to advance and the usual 
figure is $4 at the mines. Consumers are 
placing orders for their next winter’s 
supply, to be put in in June and July. 

Steam business is quiet in most sec- 
tions. There is a better demand for screen- 
ings, which has been the hardest grade 
to dispose of. Reserve stocks are gen- 
erally used up and going concerns are now 
buying in the open market, where rather 
low prices are offered. Iron and steel con- 
cerns are not using so large a tonnage! as 
formerly. Rubber plants are busy but 
they have some reserve stocks on hand. 
General manufacturing is gradually ex- 
panding and as a result a better steam 
demand is expected within the next few 
months. 

The lake trade is running along about 
the same as_ usual. The movement is 
slowly increasing but has not reached the 
proportions of last year. Uncertainty as 
to price is still holding up some lake con- 
tracts. Dock interests are busy filling 
their docks at the head of the lakes. Ves- 
sels are plentiful and chartering is going 
on fairly well. 

Production is not increasing in any of 
the Ohio fields. This is due to the un- 
certainty in the steam situation. The Hock- 
ing Valley is credited with about 50 per 
cent. of normal during the past week, and 
operations in the Pomeroy Bend field were 
about the same. Eastern Ohio is produc- 
ing about 55 to 60 per cent. of normal. 
Other fields are not showing up very well. 


CINCINNATI 


Market comparatively quiet, but future 
looks encouraging. Labor troubles expect- 
ed. Prices hold up. Pocahontas coal scarce. 


The market is comparatively quiet. 
There has been no startling business trans- 
acted during the past week, but the out- 
look is encouraging. A survey of the large 
dealers shows an improvement, and the 
near future is expected to see the resump- 
tion of the normal trend of business. All 
the local dealers are dubious about the 
conditions for this fall, and are endeavor- 
ing to educate the consumer of the pos- 
sibility of a serious shortage. There {fs 
also a new problem becoming more and 
more conspicuous as the weeks pass on. 
The local dealers are anticipating labor 
trouble at the mines along about the time 
when it will do the most harm. 

The prices of coal in Cincinnati continue 
to remain the same as the past few weeks, 
but the heavy demand in some lines has 
caused a shortage. Coal from the Poca- 
hontas fields is hard to obtain. There is 
an acute shortage in this particular grade, 
and the local dealers claim that it is out 
of the question to obtain any of this coal. 
Anthracite also is running short in this 
vicinity, with no immediate prospects of a 
normal supply being obtained. 


LOUISVILLE 


Block demand increasing with stronger 
market as result of better consumer stock- 
ing. Steam grades generally draggy, with 
spot coal selling at considerably under 
market. Contract prices fairly firm, 


The market as a whole has shown little 
price change, other than a little stiffening 
on the part of concerns with fair orders 
on hand. Domestic coal is strong in price, 
but steam coal is selling at all kinds of 
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prices. However, industrial consumption 
is slowly but steadily improving as old 
stocks run out, but little contract making 
is being indulged in at this time. 

Consumers are beginning to get a little 
uneasy, and are placing fair orders, with 
the result that retailers are fairly busy, 
and are buying nicely. During the past 
three weeks one retailer has developed 
business until he is now operating four out 
of his six trucks, which is a‘considerable 
improvement considering the fact that he 
had been operating but one small truck. 

Some of the eastern Kentucky mines are 
operating full, while others are operating 
as full as labor conditions will permit. 
There appears to be a general shortage of 
labor, resulting in only about 70 per cent. 
operations for eastern Kentucky. 

The Lake movement is now in full swing, 
and some fair business is coming from 
byproduct, gas plants and other consumers. 

There is also a good deal of coal mov- 
ing into textile districts of the South, and 
to Southern ports for export or bunkering. 

Jellico, Straight Creek and Blue Gem 
block coal is selling at higher prices, rang- 
ing from $3.25@3.75 per ton. Nut and 
slack and mine-run from these districts is 
selling at approximately the same prices 
as good eastern Kentucky. 

The demand is largely for better grades 
of coal, resulting in low grades going beg- 
ging. In steam coal the better grades are 
being quoted at such low prices that oper- 
ators making low grades have no chance 
to compete. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Domestic market shows great strength 
and little free coal can be found. Prices 
advance on all grades. Little activity in 
steam trade, but schedules remain firm 
and there is no accumulation in the hands 
of operators, 


Inquiry for domestic fuel is exceedingly 
brisk for this season and it is practically 
impossible to find any free coal of the 
higher or even the medium grades. 
Schedules adopted Apr. 1 providing for an 
increase of 10c. per ton per month through 
September have been abandoned except 
on contract business, and there is a pos- 
sibility of a runaway market before fall. 
Quotations on domestic grades are as fol- 
lows per net ton mines for lump and nut: 


C855 i He i Lh a eee $4.50@5.00 
Corona... ... 3.50@3.75 
Black Creek....... 4.00@4.50 
Carbon Hill...... es 3.25@3.50 
Climax and Montevallo... 5.00 
NOMINEES 6. oars sce 9 Stee on wwe 3.00 

The steam trade is still drifting along 
quietly, but brokers predict a decided 


change for the better between now and July 
1, when a number of large railroad con- 
tracts expire and will have to be renewed. 
It is thought that this will bring about 
more active buying from commercial con- 
sumers generally. Government prices are 
holding firm and when the market again 
becomes active sales will be based on that 
schedule. 





Coke 











CONNELLSVILLE 


Operators have still stiffer views. Slid- 
ing scale contracts may be made. Produc- 
tion slightly increased. 


Coke operators have become even stiffer 
in their views as to the value of coke for 
the second half ofthe year, owing no doubt 
to the better reports lately coming from 
the iron and steel industry, and it now 
seems improbable that it will be possible 
for operators and furnacemen to get to- 
gether on a flat price for second half con- 
tracts. In the majority of cases May and 
June settlements on monthly adjustment 
contracts were at $4. The furnaces would 
hardly care to pay as much as that as a 
flat price over the second half, while on 
the other hand there is no operator who 
would accept such a price. They all fee! 
that even if coke is hardly worth $4 now 
it will be worth much more later in the 
year. Accordingly some effort is being 
made to figure out sliding scade contracts 
for presentation to furnacemen. The diffi- 
culty is experienced, however, that present 
pig iron prices are more or less artificial, 
representing the remains of wartime con- 
trol. Taking basic pig iron at $25, valley 


furnace, which is approximately the_quot- 
able market now, there may be a decline 
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in the next few weeks and afterward a 
recovery based on demand. If in such cir- 
cumstances a $25 price were again reached, 
the coke operators feel that the furnaces 
would be able to pay a better price for 
coke than they can now, when pig iron is 
also quotable at $25. There is some talk 
of formulating scale contracts whereby $25 
pig iron would call for $4.75, with other 
prices in proportion, with a proviso that 
until the pig iron market shows strength 
of its own, a special price, say $4, will be 
made. 

Foundry coke is in better demand and 
consumers are taking’ more interest in the 
better grades. Operators would not sell 
foundry coke on contract at prices now 
ruling for spot, particularly as the usual 
contract runs for a twelvemonth. The spot 
market remains quotable at $3.85@4 for 
furnace and at $4.50@5 for foundry, de- 
pending on grade, per net ton at ovens. 

The ‘‘Courier’’ reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ended May 31 at 111,335 
tons, an increase of 3262 tons. 


Buffalo—The only indication of change 
in the dull state of the _ smelting 
trade is the chartering of 100,000 tons of 
iron ore to be brought down at once by 
boat to Lake Erie ports. This is the first 
stir of the season, and is smali :n amount, 
but it may be the forerunner of much more. 
Lvucal furnaces are running light and are 
not buying much ore, which is still quoted 
at $7.25 to $7.60 for 72-hour Connellsville 








foundry, $6.60 for 48-hour furnace and 
$6.10 for off grades. 
f Middle Westein 





GENERAL REVIEW 
Conditions more hopeful, with plenty of 
coal moving forward, Price increased on 
good grades. Labor shortage in fall. 


The coal market in the Middle West is 
at last showing some hopeful signs of a 
return to a healthy state of activity. The 
public are buying more freely than hereto- 
fore, and each day shows an improvement 
over its predecessor. A considerable ton- 
nage is moving daily on the open market, 
and a number of contracts have _ been 
closed, although no big contracts. Prices 
have advanced on prepared sizes on all of 
the high grade coals mined in these fields, 
and further advances are predicted for 
July 1. Franklin County prepared coals 
are now $2.85 per ton f.o.b. mines, and we 
understand from a reliable source that 
some Indiana Fourth Vein lump sold as 
high as $2.95 f.o.b. mines. The retail trade 
is affected by these price increases, as 
there have been few, if any changes in 
steam coals, although the railroads appear 
to have prevailed upon certain operators 
and jobbers to shade their prices. 

What little eastern coal is moving into 
the Middle West is sold, and will continue 
to be sold, at good prices. This is a de- 
cided improvement over conditions a month 
or so ago, at which time the gas and by- 
product people received quotations in every 
mail from West Virginia operators quot- 
ing prices on byproduct coal from 50c. to 
a dollar per ton under the Fuel Adminis- 
tration prices. High grade eastern coals 
for domestic purposes are in great demand 
and hard to get. It is generally believed 
that whatever eastern coal is to move into 
the west will have to move fairly promptly, 
as the demand in the east is increasing 
rapidly. 


COAL AGE 


The labor situation at the Middle-West- 
ern mines is continuing without much 
change. Men are leaving the coal industry 
for more favorable fields, and the big 
exodus of the foreign element continues. 
As conditions are, at present, Illinois and 
Indiana operators have as many men as 
are needed, but when the demand for coal 
comes, as it will come, and soon, it will 
find a serious shortage of labor at our 
mines. As no new labor is coming into 
the field, it is easy to understand why the 
operators are so anxious to have their 
favored customers go into the fall and 
— months with an adequate storage 
pile. 


CHICAGO 
Steam coal demand still inactive, while 
domestic coal demand is picking up. Little 


anthracite, 


Trade conditions continue without much 
change, especially in regard to steam coal. 
The demand for mine run and screenings 
keeps up, perhaps a little better than in 
the immediate past, but the movement of 
steam coal into the Chicago market is still 
far below normal. It is believed, however, 
that the steam buyers will come into the 
market heavily a few weeks from now, 
when they understand what the coal situa- 
tion is today. 

The domestic situation is changed some. 
Dealers realize that from now on it will be 
extremely difficult to obtain eastern coals, 
such as Pocahontas, etc., in sufficient quan- 
tities and they are therefore turning to the 
nearer fields such as Franklin County and 
the Indiana Fourth Vein district. Opera- 
tors in the two districts mentioned above 
report a great improvement in their Chi- 
cago trade, which they believe will con- 
tinue for some time to come. 

We understand that some of the Chi- 
cago retailers are having difficulty in ob- 
taining anthracite, and are far behind on 
their orders. It is predicted by some very 
closely in touch with the market that what 
is now true of anthracite will also be true 
of all high-grade domestic coals sixty or 
ninety days from now. 


MILWAUKEE 


All grades of anthracite advanced 10c. 
per ton, with the exception of buckwheat. 
Market continues quiet, with selling move- 
ment slow. 


The coal market at Milwaukee con- 
tinues quiet. Dealers say deliveries are 
only fair in volume, due apparently to a 
disposition on the part of consumers to 
hesitite at paying present prices. How- 
ever, an addition of 10c. per ton on all 
grades of anthracite except buckwheat, 
which became operative June 1, may tend 
to dispel this feeling. Dealers have been 
looking for an advance in bituminous coal 
also, as Western operators are charging 


from 75c. to $1 more at the mines; but 
thus far the soft-coal schedule remains 
undisturbed. 


Receipts by lake thus far aggregate 177,- 
980 tons of anthracite and 725,672 tons of 
soft coal, a gain of 76,519 and 271,131 tons 
respectively over the receipts during the 
same period last year. 

The City of Milwaukee will soon be in 
the market for about 60,000 tons of coal, 
mainly bituminous. During the war the 
city was supplied through a pooling ar- 
rangement between city dealers, but com- 
petitive bids will now be sought. 

Prices of anthracite are now = ee: 
Chestnut, $12.40; stove, $12. egg, 
$12.10; pea, $10.90; buckwheat, 39.75. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Business generally quiet with increase 
in inquiries from country for threshing coal, 
A slight increase in local call for domestic 
coal, while steam continues to lag. Condi- 
tion shows little improvement. 


The local situation shows some improve- 
ment, but not to any marked extent. Or- 
ders for storage coal have been more nu- 
merous in the last week, and there will no 
doubt be a general movement from this 
time on that will not reach its highest 
point until perhaps July or August so far 
as storage fuel is concerned for domestic 
purposes. The greater portion of that mov- 
ing now seems to be anthracite. There is 
an increasing call for smokeless coal. 

On the Illinois coals the Carterville 
grades are leading. The call for Arkansas 
coal is light and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that any of this fuel will move in 
here in tonnage worth considering. 

Steam business continues to have a de- 
pressing effect on the market. The large 
steel plants in East St. Louis and Granite 
City are running short time, and some of 
them have suspended altogether, putting a 
large tonnage of steam coal on the market. 
This has kept screenings and small nut 
down. The steam business throughout the 
country does not seem to be anywhere near 


normal either. 

Conditions in the Standard field show 
no improvement. As a matter of fact, they 
continue to grow worse. The steam-coal 
problem is a serious one, and in the face 
of a poor steam market the prices on do- 
mestic sizes seem to go down instead of 
up, on account of the over-production. 
Nearly every mine in the field is selling 
coal at about the cost of production and 
below, in order to keep their organization 
together, anticipating a big demand in the 
near future. Competent observers contend 
there will be no extraordinary demand for 
Standard coal until the middle of the 
winter, and then only if the weather is 
severe and an unusual car shortage occurs. 
The mines continue to work two and thee 
days a week. The railroad tonnage has 
increased some this week. 

In the Mt. Olive field the railroad ton- 
nage does not seem to be large, but there 
is a fairly good movement of both steam 
and domestic to Chicago and the North- 
west. A considerable tonnage of this coal, 
especially the washed sizes, was recently 
contracted for at Kansas City, and some 
is moving to Omaha. The conditions in 
the Mt. Olive field are satisfactory, every- 
thing considered. 

In the Carterville field of Williamson 
and Franklin County, Illinois, and the 
Duquoin field, the one great problem now 
is the steam sizes. At Benton, Ill, it is 
estimated there will be 100,000 tons of 
coal piled up at the mines, and at other 
mines in the field screenings and sizes from 


2 to No. 4 have been piled up. 
This is accounted for by the fact that 


industrial conditions in the Middle West 
are bad, and there is no call for steam 
coal that usually at this season of the 
year was greatest in demand. 

The demand for domestic sizes shows a 
steady improvement, especially to the 
Northwest. Locally there is a small ton- 
nage moving in, but this is not a factor 
in the situation. Cars are plentiful and 
the movement is good, and a general way 


conditions show improvement, except on 
steam coal. Some mines still continue idle 
and all are working short time. The rail- 


road tonnage from this field shows up 
fairly well and is the only important fac- 
tor in keeping the mines going at this time. 





New York Stock Exchange Closing Quotations June 9, 1919 


Ticker 

STOCKS Abvn. 

American Coal Co. of Allegheny.......... (ACI) 
Burns Brothers, org ee Eh asker ssa e anne {BB) 
ou SS | eee (BB) 
Central Coal & Coke, et (CK) 
Central Coal & Coke, Pfd................ (CK) 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, Com.............. (CF) 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, Pfd................ (CF) 

Consolidation cm of Maryland.......... (CGM) 
Elk Horn Goel, ts ERE Aree (EH) 
Ee. eee (EH) 
Island Creek al Com. (ICR) 
Island Creek Coa 1; Pf PAA RE (ICR) 
Jefferson & Ciencia oi & pans! was, ices? ee 

New Central Coal of West Va... coocse CLD 
eee ee errr ree (PC) 
ER URGE, o.0.6's 60.0000 000s 00es'e PC) 
MemeGen GOOD, ....,o.cccccesccccese (PD) 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke.............. (VK) 


Coal and Coke Securities 


Bid Asked BONDS Bid Asked 
45 ae Cahaba Coal, Ist Gtd. 68, 1922.. Pree eemeh pe ae 90 ee 

149 150 Clearfield Bituminous Coal, Ist fs. ‘Ser. ‘A, sas 71 aie 
99 115 Colorado Fuel & Iron, Gen. 58, 1943...................-. 91 934 
55 her Colorado Indus. Ist Mtg. & oon tT. LS on 80 ee. 
63 a Consolidation Coal of Maryland, Ist Ref. ho ee 804 ws 
504 51 Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & om Sec, Mort. 5s, 1926... 96 aes 
103 125 Lehigh Valley Coal, Ist Gtd. 58, 1933.................... 984 100} 
75 nee Lehigh Valle Coal, td. Int. Red. to eS ee 794 oS 
995 99} Lehigh Val. Coal & Nav. Con. 8. F., 448, Ser. A, 1954... .. 90 

ge 47 Pleasant Valley Coal, Ist S. F. 52, Be orto cx eke 804 
39 ao Pocahontas Coal & Coke, Joint 4s, ff Fae hs ena 85 
75 aoe Pocahontas Con. Collieries, Ist 8. F. 58, 1957............. 8/} 88 
60 ies Roch. & Pitts. Coal & Ir., Helvetia Pur. Money 5s, 1946.... 98 bi 

5 St. L., Rocky Mnt. & Pac. Stamped 5s, 1955............. ee 83 

64 65 Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R., Gen.  * 7 Reese ieee abs steer 93 95 
92 944 Utah Fuel, Ist Sinking Fund 5s, 1931.................... 87 ey 
19: 20 Victor Fuel, Ist — inking Fund Se, er 55 70 
70 72 Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Ist 5, ac 85} 882 





